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For the New-Yorker. 
DAME FORTUNE. 
IN IMITATION OF BERANGER. 
Wuo knocks at my door ?—is it thee, my brunette ? 
Ah! no, for I left thee, my love, in the pet 
Which lasts for a while. ’Tis Dame Fortune, I vow! 
And brilliants worth kingdoms illumine her brow ; 
But open I shall not, for here, boys, we’re met 
In my garret, and all that we wait for’s Lisette. 
With a glavs in each hand, and the bottle before us, 
We're more gay than though rich painted ceiling shone 
Then fill high the glasses, [o’er us. 
And drink to the lasses, 
And swim in the vision of joy as it passes! 


They say that red gold every pleasure can purchase: 
The priests had their share, yet they built it in churches; 
The king squanders treasure in decking his palace, 
But he«ireads that Death lurks in his gold jewelled chalice; 
The old wrinkled duchess would barter her wealth 
For forty years less, and our run of good health. 
Then gather the roses of Love, and be gay, 
“ Nor search after fruit ’mid the roses of May ; 

ei And fill high the glasses, &c. 

.- Begone, foolish Dame! can each fair, flattering promise 
E’er equal the moments of joy that glide from us? 
Can thy diamonds, thy rubies, thy mines of red gold, 
Bid Love for the wrinkled his Eden unfold ? 
No, no !—then begone, for we're richer without thee ; 
Go, visit the fuols who are raving about thee ; 
The old millionaire wants but two millions more, 








saa To make him content at the age of three score. 
oF] But fill high the glasses, &c. 
et Then, Fortune, begone! When old, wrinkled, and grey, 
any Our respects, courted ludy, to thee we may pay; 


But now thou well see’st that our slim barques of pleasure 
Would sink neath the weight of thy gems and thy treasure; 
Or if not, why, dull Care would soon sit at the helm, 

+ And Envy and Malice each joy overwhelm. 

But Hope is our pilot—gay, crowned with spring roses, 

, And Youth’s rosy sky Love’s Elysium discloses ; 
"I Then fill high the glasses, 
And drink to the lasses, 


thes. ; And swim in the vision of joy as it passes ! 
; Paris, Nov. 15, 1837. W.F. 
) ray res For the New-Yorker, 
on MEMS, THCUGHTS, AND OBSERVATIONS.—No. Il. 
see NATURE. 
Ray Were a man, making use of the werd Nature, asked what 


meaning he attached to that term, he might feel somewhat at 
aloss. There is no word used more vaguely. We are so 
often told to fullow Nature, but so seldom told what this Na- 
ture is!’ We say a man has easy, natural manners, but we 
donot mean that his manners owe their ease to a want of 
cultivation; nor by natural manners, do we mean those of a 
Laplander or a Hottentot. From its derivation, we know 
that Nature means the state in which one is born: thus an 
infant, at its birth, is a natural object; but an infant, among 
that tribe of Indians who compress the heed, is no longer 
natural. But Nature, in a more extended eens, means the 
state in which things are by creation; all else is Art. By 
consequence, te write naturally is only to write conformably 
to the nature of things as they exist by creation. 

The style of Addison is natural, that of Johnson artificial. 
Addison is picturesque, Johnson monotonous. Addison in- 
dulges his genius; Johnson, like a new Procrustes, reduces 
every thing to the fixed standard of a forced and mechan- 
teal style. As different men have different tastes, so it is 
well that there is a variety of styles among writers; but there 
isalimit. “ Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique pires.” 

GIBBON. 

The style of this writer has been too much admired and 
‘00 much imitated. It is a false, hollow, factitious, florid, 
meretricious style; a monotony of splendor—full of glitter, 
Pomp, and empty sound; rather a pageant than a reality; in 
























































































































































a word, the style is unnatural, and founded on false princi- 
ples—or rather on no principles. He does not accommo- 
date his style to the subject, but invests the most insignificant 
affair in the same garb with the must momentous; and strives 
to dignify unimportant details by fine words and well-turned, 
resounding periods. It is needless to make extracts from 
his volumes to illustrate what I say; it is enough to refer to 
any page in his history. 
MYSTIFICATION. 

Obscurity in writing has come into vogue. A young wri- 
ter, thinking it vulgar to write so as to be understood, sets 
himself above the common herd— vulgus ignobile,’ by wri- 
ting unintelligibly. In the mean time, a man of common 
sense will be apt to inquire what difference there is between 
nonsense and a string of words which have no meaning; for 
the rule of law is here applicable—‘‘ De non existendibus et 
non apparentibus, eadem est ratio.” How uncharitable it 
is in a writer to use a style which must needs be decyphered 
out like the hieroglyphics on some Egyptian obelisk—espe- 
cially since it so often happens, that what has cost so much 
pains deserves'none. Style, like the lens of an optical instru- 
ment, vught to be perfectly clear and translucent—not an 
opaque particle ought to be admitted into its 


ition 





cident, assumes a new charm from his pen, and becomes in- 
teresting. In point of style, perhaps, Cowper stands pre- 
eminent, and may be as safely taken fora guide as any other. 

Byron's letters are written in a fine, bold, glowing, natu- 
ral, careless, flowing style. He sacrifices truth sometimes to 
wit, and often indulges affectation; but this is in the ides.— 
His manner of expression is spontaneous and unaffected. 

Dr. Johnson’s letters are harsh, unnatural, meehanical, ar- 
tificial. He may well be said to chop his logic, 

Swift's epistolary style is clear and masculine. For purity 
of English and perspicuity he is distinguished, and is allowed 
to be a fine model. io 

Boswell’s Johnson is one of the few books I have read three 
times. It is a charming panorama of the literature of the 
age of George III. 

Cumberland mentions in his memoirs, that he read Bos- 
well’s work through every winter. 

It has often been observed as remarkable, how interesting 
a work hasin this case been produced bya man of such 
moderate parts as Boswell. - Much contempt and ridicule has 
been vented on Boswell for what are thought his servility and 
sycophancy to the Doctor. 1 confess I never could see his 





ORNAMENT. 

While we cultivate simplicity and nature in style, we are 
by no means to reject ornament. Nature abounds in flowers, 
and we may admit them without stint into some kinds of 
writing. The Scriptures afford the purest models of style, 
and in them flowers and figures abound; but they are only 
introduced where they are appropriate. Divine subjects, 
too, being of the sublimest nature, admit a vehemence of 
language—an intensity of coloring, which may not be applied 
to other subjects. That which, by reason of the inadequacy 
of human language, may fall far below ‘the hight of that 
great argument,’ might be inadmissible hyperbole and ex- 
travagance on ordinary topics. But even in our ornaments 
we must be simple, natural and just. We must carve with 
a classic chisel the Corinthian capital that crowns the 
column.* BOMBAST. 

Bombastic writers endeavor to dignify their style by per- 
petual exaggeration; they cry wolf! wolf! until they are not 
believed when the wolf does come. We lose confidence in 
his archery who always overshoots the mark. With these 
fine writers, every thing is superlative; they know no other 
degree of comparison. They acknuwledgeno middle ground 
—no golden mean. They live beyond the temperate zone— 
always in the arctic or antarctic. With them, every thing is 
either the best in the world, wr the worst possible; and to 
this latter class belongs their style of writing. 

Dr. Franklin advises us not to say that a thing is so, or 
not, absolutely, but with the salvo, ‘ perhaps it is so,’—*‘ prob- 
ably it is notso,’ &c. Where the vehemence of our language 
overvaults the subject matter, the mind of the reader resists 
the attempt to improve on it more than the truth will justify ; 
but when our words are less vehement than the subject would 
warrant, the indignation of the reader is aroused, his fancy 
is enkindled, and his imagination, glowing and excited, fills 
up the vacancy our moderation had left; nay, he may go far 
beyond us in his ardent indignation. We must leave some- 
thing for the fancy to do; and he is the master spirit who 
best knows how by a spark to kindle the imagination, and let 
it-burn on of itself, The human mind is a magazine of asso- 
ciations, and poetry is the wand whose magic teuch calls 
them up. LETTER WRITING. 

Cowper's letters are a model of epistolary style so .pure, 
“chaste, so much elegant simplicity—so natural and easy; he 
says somewhere that-he seemed to himself born only to write 
letters; and there are none, perhaps, in any language, more 
beautiful. The mosttrivial affair, the most unimportant in- 


* This alliteration was purely accidental, and left to stand as a cu- 
tious absardity. of 





duct in this light. It is strange that we have no Boswell 
at this day and in our country to note down the conversations 
of our great men, which are apt to be far superior to their 
writings. The attrition of conversation gives an impulse to 
the mind, to which the solitary thinker in his closet is a 
stranger. 

It was remarke.l of Burns, I think, by the celebrated Du- 
gald Stewart, that his displeys in conversation were far su- 
perior to any thing that appears in his writings. The mind 
ot a great thinker in his closet is the ocean at rest; in con- 
versation, it isthe same ocean, agitated by the winds, and 
tossing its curling billows to the sky. 

SIR WALTER scoTT. 

This writer, when asked why he had written his Life of 
Napoleon in six volumes instead of two, replied, “‘ For want 
of time.” 

Waverley has been called an epic poem; Ivanhoe is a 
grand feudal melo-drama; The Heart of Mid-Lothian is full 
of vivid painting—nature and pathos; Kenilworth is a thrill- 
ing story; Woodstock is a picture of the civil war; &c. 


Gray was a polite monk, the most learned man of his day. 
His elegy is the most melodious poem in the language. He 
was a man of extreme taciturnity. lt is said he sometimes 
was known to pass a whole day in company without uttering 
a word. ae 

Wasuinerton Irvine's style is sweet, smooth, harmonious 
with a graceful tournure; but he has not originality. He does 
not compose—he sketches; he does not produce the staple, 
but he works it up elegantly. 

BYRON, 

This writer has been overrated. But a small part of his 
productiens will probably descend to future time. His poems 
are most of them splendid pageants, got up for effect——melo- 
dramas—full of oriental pomp, and glitter; and paint. Don 
Juan has fine passages, far better than Childe Harold. Some 
of his melodies are very noble. The moral of his poetry is 
bad, very bad; the impression left on the mind is dark and 


— CHARLES XU. OF SWEDEN. 
The scenes at Bender, while this extravagant king wes 
there, form a strikjng subject for a drama. 


Coorer is a vigorous, manly writer. He is a man who 
thinks, and thinks profoundly—and thinks for himself. He 
is cynical, and reminds one of what Robt. Hall said of Bishop 
White—‘‘ He married public virtue when a young man, and 
was ever after quarreling with his wife.” 

It is curious how often you find the life of Baron Trenck in 
Virginia. Strange that he who survived so many hardships 
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in Prussia, should have had the fortune to be guillotined at 
Paris, in an advanced old age. 

RILEY’S NARRATIVE. 

It is common to decry this work as wholly false and fabu- 
lous; but the authenticity and credit of the work are well- 
attested, and the author is a respectable citizen of the coun- 
try at this time. 

Tt will not do to refuse credit to whatever sounds marvel- 
ous to our ears, who perhaps were never out of sight of the 
smoke of our own chimneys. I see nothing incredible in this 
narrative, but what may fairly be attributed to an imagination 
inflamed by new scenes and deliverance from most appalling 
dangers. 

Henry Kirke White is another writer whose fame seems 
to have exceeded his literary merits. He has left, indeed, 
some well written pieces in verse and in prose, but I look in 
vain among them for evidences of that extraordinary and pro- 
digious genius which has been accredited to him. It is true 
there is something touching in his fate: he sacrificed himself 
to his studies ; but this is an incident by no means rare. In 
colleges and universities, it is a common thing; thousands 
have voluntarily devoted themselves to this literary martyr- 
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dom. It is entirely unlikely that his remains wiil go down || 


to posterity. He was a virtuous—pious youth, a diligent 
student ; his poverty and his delicate constitution and pre- 
mature death excites our sympathy; but that he possessed 
those pre-eminent paris ascribed to him, does not appear 
from his writings. 

JUNIUS’S LETTERS. 

This work has had many imitators, but no equals in that 
peculiar style. There seems more reasen to attribute these 
admirable letters to Sir George Sackville, afterwards Lord 
George Germayn, Prime Minister during the latter part of 
the American.Revolution, than to any body else. “ Stat 
nominis magni umbra.” 

BURNS. 

The Ayrshire ploughmancandidly avows that he took plea- 
sure in the company of blackguards, and that he found some 
very strong virtues in their character. Scott says, he bad 
the finest eye he eversaw. Burns—like a very different man 
from Robert Hall, had the faculty of abstract composition, a 
faculty possessed perhaps only by minds of the highest order. 
While we naturally feel a sympathy with Burns for the pov- 
erty and sufferings of his life, we ought not to forget that to 
these we are indebted for his poetry. 

MACKINTOSH. 

Sir James was perhaps the best read man of his day, but 
like an Encyclopedia—more admirable than useful. He was 
eminent as a conversational man, but as a speaker in parlia- 
ment not prepossessing. In writing, he is elegant, copious, 
diffuse, elaborate—tedious. As a practical man a cypher. 
In private life estimable. His political promotion was un- 
equal to his talents and merits which was owing to his zeal 
in favor of the French Revolution, the results of which not 
realizing his expectations, threw him into a false position 
the balance of his life. 

He has left no complete great work that will probably live 
in future times. 

Petersburg, Va. March 30, 1838. c. C. 


Pgwrssytvan1a.—The following account of the origin of 
the name of Pennsylvania, is extracted from a letter written 
by William Penn, its founder, dated January 5,:1681: 
ad This day, after many waitings, watchings, solicitings, 
and disputes in council, my country was confirmed to me un- 
der the great seal of Fngland, with large powers and privi- 
leges, by the name of Pennsylvania—a name the king would 

ve it in favor of my father. I chose New Wales, being a 
Hy country ; and when the Secretary a Welshman, refused 
to call it New Wales, I proposed Sylvania, and they added 
Penn to it; though I was much opposed to it, and went tothe 
king to have it struck out. He said it was past, and he 
would take it upon him ; nor could twenty guineas move the 
under Secretary to vary the name; for I feared it might be 
looked on as a vanity in me, and not as a respect in the king 
to my father, as it really was.” 





EPIGRAM.—AVARICE. 
op pn wish of little souls ; 
great bat gather to bestow : , 
Py Yon current down the mountain rolls, 


That gild existence with the hues of heaven ; 
They come with spring’s gay flowers, 
And lend a glory t the stars of even. 
Over the Past 
They shed a halo of serene delight, . 
And round the Present cast 
A magic beauty—an etherial light. 
These moments are 
As brief as beautiful; they pass away, 
As, one by one, each etar 
Of gorgeous hope is blotted from our day ! 
And ne’er again . 
Are these to visit us with dreams of bliss? 
Ts all on earth so vain 
That minds must soar to other worlds than this? 
Life hath its spring, 
Its summer glories, and its autumn gloom— 
Its cheerless withering, 
When Love and Beauty sink into the tomb. 


Like nature, too, 
Hath our existence its redeeming hours, 
When joys shall bloom anew, 
And Hope and Beauty spread again their flowers. 
Genoa, May, 1838. C.F. 


From the Knickerbocker for May. 
OLLAPODIANA.—NO. XxIV. 


Tr is no long time, respected reader, since we communed 
together. Yet how many matters have happened since that 
period, which should give us pause and solemn meditation. 
We are still extant: the beams of our spirit will shine from 
our eyes; yet there are many who, since last my sentences 
came to yours, have dropped their lids for ever upon things 
of earth. Numberless ties have been severed; numberless 
hearts rest from their pantings—and sleep—‘ no more to fold 
the robe o’er secret pain.” All the deceits—the masks of 
life—are ended with them. Policy no more bids them to 
kindle the eye with deceitful lustie—no more prompts tu sem- 
blance, which feeling condemns. They are gone!—“ ashes 
to ashes, and dust to dust;” and when I think of the num- 
bers who thus pass away, I am paired within me; for I know 
from them, that our life is not only as a dream which passeth 
away, but that the garniture, oc the carnival of it, is indeed 
a vapor—aun-gilt for a moment, then colored with the dun 
hues of death—or stretching its dim folds afar, until their 
remotest outlines catch the imperishable glory of eternity.— 
Such is life; made up of successful or successiess accidents ; 
its movers and actors, from the cradle to three-score-and-ten, 
pushed about by Fate: not their own; aspiring, but impo- 
tent—impelled as by visions, and rapt in a dream—which 
who can dispel? 

To those who take every event in their lives as a matter of 
‘special providence ”"—who make a shop-keeper and super- 
cargo of Omnipotence—who refer to celestial interposition 
fur the recovery of a debt, the acknowledgement of a larceny, 
or the profits on a box of candles, or a bundle of ten-penny 
nails; who perceive something more than a special provi- 
dence in the death of a sparrow, or the fall of a brick-bat, 
sent from vagrant hand; to those, all argument of reason 
would be useless, even if they who employed it were warm 
and sincere, as 1 know Jam, in abelief of the general watch- 
fulness of my Creator over men’s wo and weal. But, as in 
things that are of the earth earthy, there is but a step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, as was said by the great cap- 
tain of his age, so it appears to me is it with things celestial. 
It seems impossible for the human intellect to appreciate that 
trifling ubiquity of supervision which some credulous per- 
sons—more devout than intelligent—impute to thesupervision 
of the Almighty. That God is every where, admits of no 
dispute; but when weramify his discernments into the scru- 
tiny of those minutest matters which would scarcely attract 
for a moment the observation even of low-minded men, we 
create an anomaly which has, in proportion to its indiffer- 
ence, an aspect of frivolity, aud an attitude of common-place. 
It seems to establish or defend t' sat theory, which pronounces 
that whatever és, isright. This is a phrase of Pore’s, which 
in my humble opinion contains much more poetry than phi- 
losophy. To maintain that all which is, is right, does away, 
in my poor sense, with all true appreciation of rectitude and 
wrong. Itnullifies the Decalogue. If the postulate be true, 
why the tablets of the law, or that divine mountainous ser- 
mon? What need of statutes, or the jury of a man’s peers? 
Why arraign a man who abstracts the horse from his stable, 
without a “ by y’r leave”’ from the owner, or seduces a ram 
from the pastare, without clover or salt? Why should peni- 
tentiaries be filled? Why Auburn or Sing-Sing hear the 
groans of the prisoners? If all that és, is right, these prison- 
ers have but om their duty ; counterfeiting is but a pastime, 


code 0, ; 
kind of “ popping the question” in the great mi. of the 
future; sometimes put with leads to the adrta, or with steel 
to the jugular. — 

But while I impugn the philosophy of Pope, i 
hereinbefore madteonh, iy me 24 re Rig — tren 
one doubtful shade upon the brightness of his = 
the sweet harmony of his numbers. How often have their 
cadences satisfied my ear, and enriched my mind! [Tq his 
Eloise, the actual, solemn swell of the music which distracted 
the nun betwixt the choice of Earth or Heaven, seems | 
ing from the strain. He brings to my mind those sunny see. 
sons when my sense of harmony, though less acute, was per- 
haps more rapturous, than now; when the rustle of Jeg 
the casual trills of summer birds, the chiming dence of was 
ters, and the zephyrs, floating from the fragrant south of 
balmy west, seemed to breathe of the concords, and herald 
the duicet airs, of Paradise. Sometimes, in the jostling din 
and bustle of active life, I lose these harmonies for a little sep. 
son, and I feel oppressed with the spirit of discontent and 
complaining—and could say within me, as do the Hebrews 
in their service of the morning of the ninth of Ab, lemeni 
the sweet bells lost from the priestly robes of Israel—the jos 
language of seers and poets—the ephod, and the memorials 
—‘ The voice of wailing hath passed over my melodious 
psalteries ; wo is me!” — 

Is there any poetry equal in severe simplicity, and quiet, 
natural beauty, to that of the Hebrews of Istael? I confess 
that I think not. In his inspired wanderings, 1 can conceive 
that Shakspeare walked as it were arm-in-arm with Moses 
and the prophets; with that complaining man of Uz, why 
held colloquies with the Almighty, in whirlwind and storm, 
In truth, as [ have pored over some of the beautiful inspin. 
tions of the Dispersed of modern days, they come to my spirit 
like “the airs of Palestine.” Indeed, I have had grest 
doubts, when as I have overlooked the pages which haye 
been lent me by a Rabbi of the Synagogue—written on one 
page with mysterious characters, and on the other with the 
pure English version of those venerated Scriptures—whether 
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more beautiful than those which have given to us the Word, 
from the sovereign command of the First James of 

Let us list the following, as read in the Fast of the ninth of 
Ab. ‘ The lot of the Lord’s inheritance is Jacob. He en 
circled him, and he watched him, and he guarded him as the 
apple ofhis eye. As an eagle stirreth up her nest. fluilercth 
her young, spreadeth abroad her wing, taketh them, beareth 
them aloft on her pinions, so the Lord did lead him.” And 
how eloquently do they complain! ‘‘ Where,” they ask, in 
their deep and briefest language, ‘‘ where ia the residence of 
the Divine Glory? the house of the Levitic order, and their 
desk? Where the glory of the faithful city? Where are 
the chiefs of thy schools, and where thy judges? Whoar 
range the answers to them ?—who ask concerning thy 
teries? Where are they who walk in the paths of truth, 
lightened by the brightness of thy shining?” 

There is something extremely touching in these Israelitish 
lamentations. They were wailed con amore and by the cand. 
I truly believe, that all the sackcloth poetry of modern time, 
put together, would give a mere dividend of the great capital 
of dolor employed by the olden-time Hebrews. They wept 
and howled copiously—yea, abundantly. There is some 
thing, after all, sacred in sorrow. It has a dignity, which 
joy never possesses. The sufferings of Medea in Euripides= 
the scenes betwixt Andromache and Hector—the pangs of 
Virginius—these are remembered, and. will be, when the 
glittering treasures of Croesus at Delphi shall be forgotten,and 
the gay measures of Gyges be lost to men. Here is a strain 
in this kind—one that was spent at the close of a summer 
day, some year or soagone. It needs a little preliminay 
blazon. 

You must know, reader, that there lieth, some thee miles 
or so from Brotherly Love—a city of this continent, @ 
able city—a place of burial, “‘ Laurel Hill” by name, Ona 
swecter spot, the sun never threw the day-spring of the mom 
ing, nor the blush of the evening west. There the and 
colors of nature profusely repose; there, to rest of a 
or summer afternoon, on some rural seat, looking at tree 
and dancing waters, and the like, you would wonder at 
question addressed of Dean Swift, on hia death-bed, toa 
at his side: ‘‘ Did you ever know of any really good 
in this world?” You would take the affirmative. We) 
thus I sang: - 





Here the lamented dead in dust shall lie, ” 
Life’s \ingering languors o’er—its labors done; 

Wher. waving boughs, betwixt the earth and sky, . 
Admit the farewell radiance of the sun. ~ 


Here the long concourse from the murmuring towD, 
With funeral pace and slow, shall enter in; 

To lay the loved in tranquil silence down, 
No more to suffer,and no more to sin. 


And here the impressive stone, engraved with words 
Which Grief sententious gives to marble pale, 








And stagnates in the swamp below. 


ante fruitful; perjury is a species of verbal romance, sanc- 
by a kiss on calf or sheep-skin; larceny and burglary, 











Shall teach the heart, while waters, leaves anu 
Make cheerful music in the passing gale. 





the renderings of Yarcui and LeEseER, and others, were not _ 
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Say, wherefore should we weep, and wherefore pour 
scented airs the unavailing sigh— 
While sun-bright waves are quivering to the shore, 
And landscapes blooming—that the loved should die? 


here is an emblem in this peaceful «cene— 
Soon, rainbow colors on the woods will fall; 

And Autumn gusts bereave the hills of green, 
As sinks the year to meet its cloudy pall. 


Yet, when the warm, soft winds shall rise in Spring, 
Like struggling day-beams o’er a blasted hea h, 
The ird returned shall poise her golden wing, 
And liberal natur; break the spell of death. 


So, when the tomb’s dull silence finds an end, 
The blessed Dead to endless youth shall rise, 
And hear the archangel’s thrilling sumn:ons blend 

Its tones with anthems from the upper skies. 


There shall the good of earth be found at last, 
Where dazzling streams and vernal fields expand— 
Where Love her crown attains—her trials past— 
And, filled with rapture, hails the better land! 


Thus I strummed the old harpsichord, from which I have 
aforetime, at dcowsy hours and midnight intervals, extracted 
a few accidental numbers, (more pleasant doubtless to beget 
than read,) ‘‘ sleepless myself, to give to others sleep!” 


Well, that is the only way to write without fatigue, both to 
author and reader. In all that pertains to the petty busi- 
nesses which bow us to the routine of this work-day world, I 
am as it weft at home. I am distinctly a mover in the great 
tide of Action sweeping on around me; yet when [ enter into 
the sanctuary of the muses, lo! at one wave of the spiritual 
wand, this “ dim and ignorant present” disappears. I breathe 
ararer atmosphere. Visions of childhood throng upon my 
soul; the blue mountain-tops—the aerial circles of far-off 
landscapes—the hazy horizon of ocean-waters—the wind- 
tossed verdure of summer—the hills that burst into singing— 
and the sweet harmonies of nature—U:iversal Parent !—all 
appeal to my spirit. This dismemberment of the ideal from 
the actual, is a fountain of enjoyment, which whoso knows 
not, has yet the brightest lessons of life to learn. Hehas yet 
to enter that fairy dominion which seems the intermediate 
territory betwixt the airy realms conceived of in this world, 
and the more radiant glories of that undiscovered country 
“from whuse bourne 

No traveler returns.” 

There is something in the feeling, beyond the impulses of 
fame, beyond the “ mouth honor, breath,” which the falsest 
of the world are the most ready to bestow; son ething beyond 
the empty plaudits, the spuriovs honors, of the multitude, 
given to-day—withheld to morrow. Anathemas a moment 
gone—benedictions now—these are the marks and signals of 
the multitude. 1 would not seek their favor, for their disap- 
provalis the same in the end. It is a curious truth, that no 
maa realizes fame until he is beyond it; that the tardy honors 
whicn men receive from kingly or from republican powers, 
generally come too late to be appreciated—or rather, too late 
to be of value. ry 

Yet there is something exceedingly sul2mn in the muta- 
bility ofa name. ’T is indeed a vapor, which appeareth but 
for a little season, and ther vanisheth away. I like not this 
life-after-death repute—this post-mortem vitality. ‘Give it 
to me, if I deserve it, while the breath of existence sports in 
my nostrils: while I can walk, and hear, and see, and jostle 
among men!” Such are my aspirations—malgré the little- 
ness of it. To have antiquaries puzzling themselves with 
one’s merits—supposing that they might reach beyond his 
sepulture—is to my mind a dry and arid prospect. One 
wants to be quiet. ** To subsist in bones,” saith my old friend, 
Sir Thomas Browne, “ and to be put pyramidically extant, is 
a fallacy in duration, V2in ashes, which in the oblivion of 
Names, Persons, Times, and Sexes, have found unto them- 
selves a fruitless continuation, and only arise unto late pos- 
terity, as erftblems of mortal vanities, antidotes of pride.— 
Oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy, and deals with the 
memory of men, without distinction to merit ef perpetuity. 
Who can but pity the founder of the pyramids? Herostratus 
lives that burnt the temple of Diana—he is almost lost that 
built it. Time hath spared the epitaph of Adrian’s horse— 
confounded that ef himself. In vain we compute our felici- 
ties by the advantage of our good names, since bad have equal 
darations; and Thersites is like to live as long as Agamem- 
hon, without the favor of the Everlasting Register. The Ca- 
maanitish woman lives more happily without a name, than 

tas with one; and who had not rather have been the 
geod thief than Pilate? Who knows whether the best of 
men be known? Or whether there be not more remarkable 
Persons forgot, than any that stand remembered in the known 
Account oftime?” These be puzzling queries. 





In our own country, methinks I can depaint the means and 
methods of posthumous fame. Here, if one who had attained 
to some eminence in his life-time, could awake fifty years af- 
ter he had been quietly inurned, and be permitted to read the 
newspapers, he might find that a steamer of his name had 

her boiler—“a terrible accident, with loss of lives,” on 
t Mississippi or Ohio; or mayhap that a horse, com- 
memorating his cognomen, had been beaten at the Eagle or 
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other course—with the particulars. Perhaps that he had de- 
voted himself to posterity—to be cited in other years as the 
source whence sanguinary mixtures of renown had sprung; 
advertised in hand-bills—and to aid, perhaps, in promoting to 
the Legislature his owner, or guardian, or friend. This is 
fame, or a part of its mode of bestowment, here below.— 
Fame!—a bet word—a paragraph—a feuille volante—a 
hand-bill. Thank the powers! I have precious little there- 
of. And the most I would have, reader, is to write myself 
your friend, Oxvarop, 





From the Gospel Advocate. 
THE INDIAN’S LAMENT. 
(THE STYLE IN IMITATION OF MRS. HEMANS.) 


* Didst thou not know I loved thee well? 
Thou didst not, and art gone, 
In bitterness of soul to dwell 
Where Man must dwell alone!’ foan the Czar. 
The sternness of the Aboriginal character is well known, Yet, not- 
withstanding its apparent indifference to the family circle, there is 
douhiless an under-current of deep and thrilling tencerness wending its 
way beneath a frigid exterior—which, but fur the inveteracy of eustom. 
would at times break forth. The following pvem is based upon the sup- 


trediek 


The is simply that an Indian Chief, called Sleepless 
Panther, was decoyed by an enemy from his home, and, in his absence, 
his only child, a beautiful young girl, was murdered. 
Tue Autumn wind moaned hoarsely thro’ a dark and ancient wood, 
Within whose wild and silent depths a lonely dwelling stood, [way, 
And the last red flush of sunset, through the half-closed door found 
Where a form of youthful loveliness in Death’s deep slumber lav. 
Over the still and pallid face an aged warrior bent, [vent; 
And mournful were the words that from his full, bruised heart found 
A broken arrow at his feet, a bow strung by his side, (died! 
Told that by cold and treacherous hands his dark-haired one had 


“Was it for this,” the chieftain said—and wiads the echo caught— 
“Was it for this, with eagle speed, my forest home I sought— 
Scorning the deer that crossed my path, and the birds that soared 





above, 
And hearing but that voice whose words were ever words cf love? 
“ My child—my child! my last lone flower! the spoiler’s hand hath 
swept slept! 
The beauty from thy fragrant leaves, while the Sleepless Panther 
Wo to that voice that lured me from my vine-clad home away, 
Leaving my young und timid lamb to bloody wolvesa prey! 


“ Fairest thou wert—ay, fairest of all our noble race, 

And the glory of a brighter land shone ever on thy face; 

Thy step was as the morning breeze upon the silver stream, 

And aa light of thy dark eyes like the moon's departing 


“ Fairest thou wert—ay, fairest—thy form was like the pine, 


That sheds its long and slender leaves where deep spring-waters 
shine; 
Thy voice was as the vo'ceof leaves,when the mystic dew-drops fall; 


Wo, that I call upon thee now, and chou answerest not the call! 

“ My child—my child! my morning star—the daylight of my path! 

One thought of cruel bitterness pursues me in its wrath; 

I never gave thee look of love, nor spoke one word to bless— 

Oh, for one hour to tell thee all this heart’s deep tenderness! 

“One! ite hour—but thou art gone, like the mist-wreath from the 
hill, [stars are still — 

Thou art journeying 10 the land of dreams, where the moon and 

Thine ea: will drink the voice of birds where:leathless flow’rets shine, 

And catch from other lips the praise that never fell from mine!” 


And thus he poured his wailings forth, till the moon had sought the 


est 
When he bore with slow and solemn step his treasure to its rest; 
Burying with her—his murdered one—life’s last remaining joy, 
Save the stern hope, ere noons should wane, her ater by de- 
g 


stroy! 
Towanda, Pa. Oct. 1837. 


Frem the Knickerbocker for May. 
THE CAPTIVES. 


* We wapt, as we remembered Zion.’ 


Besive the rushing Babylonian streams, 

With the blue summer sky above us glowing, 

And dewy flowers in beauteous thousands blowing, 
And glossy willow groves, and lovely gleams 

of Foumsine, whose enchanting music crept 
Through the balm-breathing citron groves in bloom, 

A captive band, in bitterness we wept ; 
And to the zephyrs, freighted with perfume, 

Poured forth our bitter—bitter sighs for thee, 

Oh hallowed Zion! On the willow tree 
Our long-neglected harps swayed to and fro 

Tn the seft winds which thrilled their chords among; 
Yet we sang not, though bidden by the foe, 

Nor played the strains which once we played and sung. 

Utica, Feb. 1 * H.W.R. 








Consueat Letrer.—In a work recently published, enti- 
ued “* Memoirs of the Times of George the Fourth,” is the 
following extract of a letter from Caroline, the Princess of 
Wales, in which she thus speaks of the health of his Royal 
Highness, her husband; and the prospect of her soon being 
a widow. 

“ The only astonishing news I can offer you is that the Re- 
gent is dangerously ill; still I am not sanguine enough to 


flatter myself that the period of all my troubles and misfor- 
tunes is come—yct one must hope for the best. 
Ever yours, 


cP.” 


From the Seuthern Literary Messenger. 
ADAM O'BRIEN. 
A REMINISCENCE OF ‘OLD VIRGINIA.’ 

About the year 18—, I left the valley of the Shenandoah, 
on an excursion over the All range of mountains, 
which [ had never traversed nar cave time. It was 
in the month of May, and the broad and fertile lands of 
garden of Virginia were putting on their 
the forests unfolded their leaves, and the whole air 
redolent with the blossoms of our flowering lecust. As I 
cended the steep and rugged road from the mouth of Se 
to the Backbone, vegetation gradually disappeared, and 
bud was as closely locked up on the summit as in the 
of winter. The view, though unobstructed by foliage, 
not, however, as extensive as my fancy had suggested, and 
less imposing than many mountain prospects with which I 
was familiar. On the right, however, you see, in ascent 
the vast cleft in the great Alleghany, through the Crab- 
tree and Deep creek pour their waters, forming with the rills 
that tumble from the mountain sides, the Savage river, which 
I had just passed. In the distance this cleft or gap looks as 
regular as the chop of the woodman’s axe. It is the most 
stupendous chasm | have ever seen, and is one of the great- 
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cn the western side of the grea 
ridge of the Alleghany does not in this spot 
ern and the western waters from each other. The dividi 
ridge is a small mountain whieh does not exceed five hund: 
feet in height, and forms by its semicircular shape a sort of 
cove, behind the great mountain, within which the waters 
gather that make the Savage river. They then pour them- 
selves through the mighty gap which some convulsion has 
opened for them, the sides of which cannot be less than 2,000 
feet in height. After dwelling for some tims on this stupend- 
ous object, I descended into the glades, whose beautiful natu- 
ral meadows, interspersed with emall hillocks, covered with 
clumps of trees free from undergrowth, were in striking con- 
trast to the rugged scenery of the frowning mountain. The 
soil is, however, cold, and the seasons as backward as on the 
highest pinnacle of the Alleghany. The consequence is, that 
population is very scanty, though the country is often covered 
with beautiful herds of cattle, which are driven from H. 
shire, Hardy and other counties, in the spring, to 

those abundant pastures during the heats of summer. Pur- 
suing my way through the continuous meadows to the little 
Yough, I found myself at sunset in comfortable quarters at 
old Armstrong’s, with a good fire, which the cool 

made agreeable ; and strong coffee, good tea, exquisite veni- 
son and fine trout to regale me. Next morning I resumed 
my march with little hope of such anether inn. Ina dozen 
miles I left the glades, and ascended Briary er Cheat moun- 
tain, the view from which is not less magnificent than that 
from the Warm Spring rock. At its foot, on the western 
side, roll the waters of the Cheat, the 1 t branch of the 
Monongahela, bordered by some fertile low grounds, and 
forming where the road crosses the river a beautiful farm 
called Dunkard’s bottom. I paused on the bank of this noble 
stream, not with admiration only, but with doubt about cross- 
ing it. I heard at the inn that it was fordabdle, but as I was 
also told a man had been drowned there only half an hour 
before, and as I knew how reckless of danger backwoods- 
men are, I was still hesitating. Just then a horseman ap- 
peared on the apgestes bank. Though distant three hundred 
yards, I could discover that he was a stout, fat man, on a 
very small and weak horse, riding on @ large , and his 
bridle reins, as I afterwards found, were made of a strong 
string. He plunged in, and the water was in an instant up 
to the root of his horse’s tail. He laid himself back 


much at his ease, and left his little horse to frel way 


among the huge stones that render that ford one of thé worst 
in Virginia. He stemmed the torrent successfully, and at 
length reached the shore, ‘‘ Good God, friend,” I, “ how 


could you venture across this torrent on that little horse with 
your weight, and that. huge bag full of oats?” “ Lord bless 
you, sir,” paid he, “ I did not care nothing at all about it. 
You see, sir, [knows this here river as well as my own cabin. 
You must know I was the ferryman here many a day, and 
many a time J have stowm it when it wus higher nor it is now. 
So Pt had got a ducking, I could ha’ got out slick — 
As I had no fancy, howeyes, for such a navigation, and 

not been trained to. the dauntiess habits of our — 
Innders, who fear nothing, and always “‘ go ahead,” w 

stands in the way, I quietly wended my way to the ferry, 
where I passed dry shod, and escaped a cold bath at the ex- 
pense of a ninepence. 

Passing Kingwood, the county-town of Preston, evening 
brought me to Gandy’s, far famed as the worst house 
on the road. But unfortunately there is no missing it. He 
who luxuriates one night at Armstrong’s, wes always destined 
inevitably to all sorts of discomfort at Gandy's. It is situ- 
ated at the eastern base of Laurel Hill, which seems to say 
to the wearied traveller, with more success and less 
tion, than Canute the ocean—‘ Thus far shalt thou go 





further.’ Accordingly I resigned myself to fate and 
aan “as euceutiotuable * Place to rest at for teavelors.” 











THE NEW-YORKER. 








“As I walked into the apartment to draw my chair near the 
fire, my eyes was attracted by an aged man, who was eating 
his very frugal meal at a tabie, almost as long as the side of 
the house, to whieh it seemed attached as a fixture. His 
back was to me, and though the scanty gray locks which 
were scattered on his scalp bore evidence of his great age, 
yet his brawny shoulders and muscular frame seemed to con- 
tradict their testimony. He wore a hunting shirt dyed with 
arnatto according to the fashion of the country, and his dress 
i ae pee with this indication of his condition 
The lady who was giving him his supper was 


in life. 

herself nearly eighty years of age, and was engaged in con- 
versation when Tenseved. The first sentence I heard was 
from her lips. 


“ And how old are now, sir?’’ said she. 

“ Ni »”’ said he. 

The answer startled me. 

“« Ninety-three,” said I, and where do you live ?” 

“In Kanawha, sir.” 

“ In Kanawha! why that is one hundred and fifty miles 
from bere.” 

“¢ _~ sir.” } - 

“ H 

a wy he you get here ? 

** And how far do you walk in a day over these mountains?” 

** About twenty-five miles, sir,’’ said he. 

I was much surprised, but here suspended my examination. 
The old lady recommenced hers. 

** And how old is your youngest child, sir,” said she. 

“ A year last April, madam,” said he. 

** And how old is your eldest ?” said I. 

* Sixty-four years old,” said he.* 

My curiosity was very much excited by this account of 
himself, from the lips of a patriarch bordering on a hundred 
years of age, and not less so by the plain and simple good 
manners of the venerable old man. So, as soon as our scanty 
and uninviting meal was ended, I took the liberty of asking 
the name and somewhat of the history of this pilgrim through 
life’s weary way, who at more than four score and ten years 
was still struggling in the humble walks of life; still pursu- 
ing with unextinguished zeal some phantom—some hope— 
some glowworm fire, and still looking to earth as to his home, 
instead of pointing for it, like Anaxagoras, to the skies. 
What ho hat object could have tempted him so far from 
home? Was it that he could say in the pathetic language 
which even Burns could envy, 

“ Na’e hame ha’e I, the minstrel said, 
Sad party strife o’erturned my ha’, 
And lonely at the eve of life, 

I wander thro’ a wreath of snaw?” 

It was not this: he had a wife and a young child the ob- 
ject of his cares. ._Was the burden beyond his strength? 
Then he had a son of more than sixty, on whom to lean in 
his latter day, when pressed by the hand of rude mizchance, 
and compelled to throw himself and his helpless charge upon 
another for protection and support. What then was the mo- 
tive of this wanderer through almost trackles¢ mountains—on 
foot—alone—his staff his only stay, and even without a dog 
for company? Reader! he was on his way to the county of 
Monongalia to ferret out a LAND TITLE! 

I am well aware that in any other country than this, my 
story would be disbelieved. My readers would set me down 
as a pre in the almost threadbare art of romancing, 
and my only credit would be the zeal which I display in con- 
tributing my mite to your pages. But those who are familiar 
with Americar backwoodsmen, feel and understand at once, 
how powerful a motive withanold settler and locator of land- 
warrants, is the hope of securing a title to some scanty glen 
among the hills; or of discovering a spot of vacant land be- 
tween the boundaries of other occupants. Upon inquiry, I 
found that my new acquaintance was no other than Adam 
O'Brien, of celebrated memory in the north-western part ot 
Virginia, where his name or rather its initials are to be found 
marked on numerous trees as evidences of settlement. He 
was, I think, an Irishman by birth, though he was certainly 
in Virginie as long ago as the war of 1756, at the time of 
Braddock’s defeat. At a later period he seems to have gone 
over the Alleghany, contrary to the King’s proclamation, and 
was found in that region at the commencement of Indian hos 
tilities béfore the battle of the Point in 1774. In this situa- 
tion he became an Indian scout or ranger, and passed his 
days upon the frontier, amid all the hardships and privations 
of ths forest, and in perpetual hazard of the tomahawk and 
scalping knife. 

After learning his name, and the service in which he had 
been engaged in the prime of life, I asked him what circum- 
siances had led him at so early a day to pass into the wilder. 
ness and encounter all the perils and sufferings of the front- 
ier. ‘‘ Why, Lord bless you, sir,” said he, “‘ I did not mind 
ft abit. It was just whet I liked. You see I was a poor 
man, apd Lad got behind hand, and when that’s the case 

you know there’s no staying in the settlements for those var- 
ments, the sheriffs and the constables. They are worse than 
Ingians , for you daren’t kill ’°em no how. Now you 
know the 's proclamation® warned every body to keep 
the other side the big ridge, so there was no le over on 
this side exeept what run away from justice; and when they 


i The above detail, as well as what follows, iz literally true. 


got here they were as free as the biggest buck agoing. The 
red men lay still after the peace in sixty-three, so we were a8 
well off as could be in these here backwood settlements. We 
had tramped through the woods too often not to know where 
the good land was upon the water courses. Some squatter- 
ed here and some there—near enough to hear a dog bark or 
the crack of a rifle, but not too near neither. There was a 
fine place at the Dunkard bottom, and there, there was a 
settlement, and there was a settlement where Clarksburg now 
is. This, mind, was just after the peace, when Fauquier was 
governor. Well, we all had our little cabins, that hadn’t a 
nail in ’em, but the roof was of clapboards, kept on by a long 
sapline laid crosswise, and tied fast with hickory withes. 
You may see some of the like of em now in the nooks of the 
hills. And we had our little patch of corn and potatoes, and 
powder and ball enough to keep us in bear-meat and venison. 
And.now and then a pedler would come over among us, with 
a little rum and ammunition, and some pins and needles for 
our old women, and a heap o’ little matters that would suit 
the like of us. We had no money—not even a cut half-bit ; 
but every body had skins, and that was the very things the 
pediers come for. And if so be, one had no skins, his neigh- 
bor would lend him some, and next time, maybe, he would 
have to borrow. And we all wur snug and comfortable I 
tell you. But at last came the Revolution, and there was a 
land office opened for patenting the vacant lands; and then 
the land speculators poured upon us; and as all settlement 
rights were saved, all our settiements were as good as gold, 
and we set about making new settlements. That was easy 
done. There was nothing to do but mark your name ona 
tree, and cut down a few saplines and plant a bandful of corn, 
and you'd get a right to four hundred acres of land, though it 
afterwards cost a good deal of hard swearing, as you may 
guess. You may see A. O. B. now upon a heap of the trees 
in the woods through the country here. Thatstands for Ad- 
am O'Brien. That’s my name; and I was employed to make 
settlements on the good lands, and many of ’em I did make 
sure enough, and after all I am now as poor as a bear in the 
month of March. 

“* Well, as I was a saying, we lived quite happy before the 
Revolution, for there was no courts and no law and no sher- 
iffs in this here country, and we all agreed very well. But 
by-and-bye the country came to be settled; the people begun 
to come in, and then there was need for law; and then came 
the lawyers, and next came the preachers, and from that time 
we never had any peace any more. The lawyers persuaded 
us when we lent our skins to our neighbors that we ought to 
have a due hill for’em, and then if they didn’t pay they never 
let us alone till. we sued 'em; and then the preachers con- 
varted one-half, and they begun to quarrel with t‘other half, 
because they would not take care of their own souls; and 
from that time we never had any peace for ous soul or body. 
And as for the sheriffs, the varmints, they were worse thana 
wild cat or a painter;t for they’d take the last coverlit from 
your wife’s straw bed, or turn her out of doors in a storm. 
Oh Lord! oh Lord! it’s | that knows it! my old blood gets 
hot when I think of it. My second wife, no, it was my third 
wife, was lying in of her fourth child in the ‘cold winter,’ in 
the middle of January. One of these here speculators had 
brought suit agin me for my little settlement, and what with 
bad management and hard swearing and perjury, he gained 
it. And the sheriff came one snowy day in January, with a 
writ of possession to turn me out, and out we went, and my 
poor wife I took to an old cabin that had but half a roof on, 
and she never was out of it till she come out acorpse. I'll 
tell you what, mister, I thought I’d rather live among tke 
savages all my days, and take my chance of a tcmahawk, 
than live among justices of peace and lawyers and sherifis, 
who with all their civility, a'nt got no natral feeling in ’em. 
They sarved me amost as bad as the copper devils sarved old 
Tom Hart there down upon the Ohio.”’} 

** How was that ?” said I, willing to divert the mind of the 
poor old man from reminiscences that seemed to shake his 
aged frame with emotion. 

** Oh!” said he, “ it was a sad affair, but what every body 
looked for in them hard times. I heard old Hart tell about 
it myself, one time v. hen the Osages was cominginto Virginia 
on their way to the seat of government. They staid all night 
at Gallipolis, a little below the Pvint,|] not far from where I 
live, and they were to have a war-dance, and the fulks all 
wanted to go over to the Point to see it, and they wanted 
Hart to go. And he would’nt. And they asked him why 
not? And he said because he should want to kill one of them, 


*I presume he alluded to the proclamation of 1763, which reserved 
‘the lands and territories lying to the westward of the sources of the 
rivers which fall into the sea from the west and north-west,’ and. 
‘strictly to forbid on painof the King’s displeasure all his loving sub- 
jects from making any purchases or settlements of any of the said 
lands without his special leave.” It also expressly enjoined upon all 
officers to ‘seize and apprehend all persons whatever, who, standing 
charged with treasons, misprisions of treasons, murders, or other fel- 
onies, or misdemeanors, shall fly from justice, and take refuge in the 
said territory, and send them under proper guard to the colony where 
the crime was comm'tted, &c. in order to tuke their trial for the same.’ 
The trans-alleghany country thus appears to have been the city of 
refuge of those early times. 

tPanther. 


{The above recital is as nearly as 1 can recollect a substantial ac- 
curate statement of the old man’s 








Point Pleasant. 
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and he said he was too old to commit murder, ard 
dians were all at peace, and it would be a . 


sin toki 

if ws or to go _y should want to kill one of the dames 
theads. so he up and told wha 

ee agin 'em. , * Segravaied him 

“ You must know, just about the time of battle 
Point the Ingians was even on, around the forbes) 
settlers were sometimes forted,§ but whenever the The 
tired they went on to their settlements agin to plant 4 
work their corn, and then the savages would come ‘tad 
of a sudden, and burn and scalp and slaughter al] rae 
across. The man of the house had to go to the field wake 
gun, and oftentimes when he was at the plough the 
kept watch with the rifle. Rich people, mister. who bare 
now got all these here lands, don’t think much of what 
world of suffering they cost the poor settlers, Well! 4, 4 
Hart went out one morning to plough, leaving his wike sa 
children at home, and taking his mfle to shuot a buck if be 
should see one, for he never mistrusted about the Ingians 
it was rather before the troubles broke out, andt hed fn 
some time been quiet. As he was coming home from his 
work what should he see but his house all afire. Herg, 
not slow, I tell you, and when he got there, he burst ” 
the fire and found his wife and one child tomahawked ang 
scalped and t’other child gone. He rushed out—for the fe 
was too hot for him to stay, ard took the trail and 
on. He heard a cry like a wild turkey, and he knew it wy 
an Ingian. So he got behind a tree and answered him; anf 
presently a tall Ingian came tramping through the 
thinking ’twas another Ingian that answered, So 
him. He then foll »wed on the trail ’till about dark became 
to where they were camped in the fork of two little crichs, 
And there was his little daughter in the thick of them, | 
forget how many they were, but not many ; so he makes for 
home as fast as he can—gets back to the settlement and 
what neighbors he can to go with him. And 80 they wen, 
and tween daylight and sunrise they come upon ’em, wher 
they were with the little gal. They sneaked up and all wep 
to fire together, and he begs them fur God’s sake not tobit 
his child. And they let fly, and some tumbled down, ad 
some jumped up an-l run off, and Hart and his men setups 
whoep, and rushed on and saved the child and carried her 
safe back, and ever since that time he’s been a mortal ini 
toall the race, and I raly think he would kill one if be ws 
to see him, no matter where. And yet he got his spite ox 
of ’em at the battle of the Point. How many he killed tht 
day he never could say for sartain; but he could swearto 
two, for as the Ingians and white men were treed, wherever 
they could they took good sight, and ’twant hard to tellube 
they knocked one over.” ‘ 

A new subject was thus broached, and I asked him if be 
was at the battle of the Point; he answered in the efirm 
tive, and told me a good many things about it which I’bed 
heard before. I was particularly struck with his account ¢f 
old Cornstalk, the Indian chief, who commanded the red 
men. He was often during the day on a little hillock where 
he could command a view of the whole battle, and gave bis 
orders in a voice like a speaking trumpet. The old mm 
could not repress his admiration of the noble savage, though 
he was his natural enemy, and he inveighed in strong lar 
guage against the manner in which he was slain. 

We sat till late bed-time chatting about Indian affairs and 
early ti. es. Iremember a little anecdote which gives aw 
vid idea of the state of the frontier population, while the le 
dians were yet hovering around them. Clarksburg wass 
small village much exposed, and the children were kept witk 
in very narrow limits, lest a lurking savage should chanceto 
fall upon them. The little urchins, however, then, as now, 
sometimes broke their bounds. One evening, when a squad 
of them had wandered too far, they discovered an Indian who 


was creeping up to surprise them. They all set off forbone 
at full speed, and the Indian finding himeol Cneceeaae 


reg 





sued them fiercely with his tomahawk. The larger 
were ahead, but one little fellow, though he rah his best, fel 
into the rear, and the savage was gaining on him. Athen 
the boy got so far that his pursuer stopped, poised-his tom | 
hawk ‘and threw it- at him, but missed; upon which, the 
dauntless child, looking back, exclaimed, ** Ahah! you mit 
ed me though, you shnk!” 

After several hours of interesting conversetion with the 
old centenarian, we retired to rest. Thenext morning; 
L rose with the sun, he was gone before I was up, aud 
days afterwards I met him again in Clarksburg, which he bad 
reached after a circuit of more than sixty miles, tre’ 
foot about thirty miles adey. How he succeeded in 
claim I never heard, nor do I know whether he yet lives. 
The days ot his pilgrimage are prohably ended, 
brawny frame, his firm and well developed muscles, and bis 
fine ‘ thews and sinews’ might well have lasted him 
century more. A TRAVELLED 


{Gathered together in a fort with block-bouses for defeme® 

























A Rear Diatocur.—Belvidera—“ It seems 
so many animals for their fur—thirty-six poor 
to death to make a muff for us!” ~Emily—‘‘ Yes 
Why don’t the monsters take their skins off 
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From the Southern Literary Messenger. 


VISIT TO THE NATIVE PLACE. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
BRIGHT summer's flush was on thee, clime beloved, 
When last I trod thy vales. Now, all around, 
Autumn her rainbuw-energy of tint 
Poureth o’er and foiest-—beautiful, 
Yet speaking of decay. The espiring pine 
Wears his undying green, but the strong oak, 
Like smitten giant, casts his honors down, 
Strewing brown earth with emerald and gold. 
Yon leafy elms, the glory of our land, 
So lately drooping ‘neath their weight of leaves 
With proud, yet graceful elegance, te eurth, 
Stand half in nakedness, and half in show 
Of gaudy colors. Hath some secret shaft 
Wounded the maple’s breast, that thus it bends, 
Like bleeding warrior, tinging all its robes 
With crimson !—while in pity by its side, 
The = poplar, turning to the eye 
Its silver lining, moans at every breeze. 
I walked with sadness through these altered scenes. 
The voice of man was painful On the ear, 
Idly and vain it fell ; for tearful thought 
Broaght faded images of early joys 
And lost affections. 
Yonder low-browed cot, 
Whose threshold oft my childish foot has crossed 
So merrily—whose hearth-stone shone so bright 
At eve, where, with her skilful needle, wrought 
The industrious matron, while our younger group 
Beguiled with fruits and nuts, and storied page, 
The winter’s stormy hour ;—where are they now ? 
Who coldly answers—acad ? 
Fast by its side 
A dearer mansion stands, where my young eyes 
First opened on the light. Yon garcen’s bound, 
Where erst I roamed delighted. deeming earth 
With all its wealth had nought so beautiful 
As its trim hedge of roses, and the ranks 
Of daffodils, with snow-drops at their feet— 
How small and changed it seems! That velvet turf, 
With its cool arbor, where I lingered lung, 
Learning my little lesson, or perchance 
Eying the slowly-ripening peach that leaned 
Its glowing cheek against the latticed wall, 
Or holding converse with the violet-buds, 
That were to me as sisters, giving back 
Sweet thoughts. I would aot wish to sit there now! 
Changes, ’mid scenes that we so much have loved, 
Are death-bells to the soul. 
Sce, by rude cliffs 
O'ercanopied, the dome where science taught 
Her infant rudiments. First day of school! 
I well remember thee—just on the verge 
Of my fourth summer. Every face around, 
How wonderful and new! The months moved on, 
Majestically slow. Awe-struck, I marked 
The solemn school-dame, in her chair of state, 
Mach fearing lest her all-observant eye 
Should note me, wandering from my patch-work task 
Or spelling-lesson. Still, that humble soil 
Lent nutriment to young ambition’s germs: 
‘ Head of the class /'—what music in that sound, 
Linked to my name! and then, the crowning joy, 
Homeward to bear, on shoulder neatly pinned, 
The bow of crimson satin—rich reward 
ofr ae not too lightly won, 
Or worn too méekly. Still, ye need not scorn 
Ou- ancient system, ye of modern times, 
Wiser, and more accomplished. Learning's field, 
Indeed, was circumscribed, but its few plants 
Had such close pruning and strict discipline, 
As giveth healthful root and hardy stalk— 
Perchance, enduring fruit. 
Beneath yon roof— 
Our own no more—beneath my planted trees, 
Where unfamiliar faces now appear, 
She dwelt, whose hallowed welcome was so dear. 
Oh, Mother, Mother! all thy priceless love 
Is fresh before me, as of yesterday. 
Thy pleasant smile—the beauty of thy brow— 
Thine idol fondness for thine only one— 
The untold terderness with which thy heart 
Embraced my first-born infant, when it came, 
With its young look of wonder, to thy home, 
A stranger visitant. Fade—visions, fade! 
For I would think of thine eternal rest, 
And praise my God fer thee. 
‘ And now, farewell, 
Dear native spot! with fairest landscapes decked, 
old romantic cliff, and crystal rill, 
And verdant soil ; enriched with proudest wealth— 
Warm hearts and true. 
Yet deem not I shall wear 
The mourner’s weeds for thee. Another hume 
eg and duties ; and where’er my path 
On earth shall lead, I'll keep a nesting bough 
For Hope the song-bird, and with cheerful step 
Held on my pilgrimage, remembering where 
Flowers have no autumn-languor—Eden's gate 
No flaming sword to guard the tree of life. 





——— << 


Manyers.—Our a are superior in deportment, in sev- 

people of Europe, and inferior in oth- 
ers. The gentlemen have less finesse, but more frankness of 
manner, while the other classes have less vulgarity and ser- 
each other’s 


» Telieved by an agreeable attention to 





rights, and to the laws of humanity in general. On the whole, 
the national deportment is goud, without being polished, sup- 
plying the deficiency in this last essential, by great kindness 
and civility. In that part of deportment which affects the 
rights of all, such as the admission of general and common 
laws of civility, the absence of social selfishness, and a strict 
regard to the wants and feebleness of woman, all other na- 
tions might be benefited by imitating this. Cooper’sNew Work. 





From the Lendon old Monthly for April. 
JESSE WEEVIL. 
BY HAL WILLIS, STUDENT AT LAW, 
I. Tue Movuse-Trar. 

A coTeMroraRx chum of Weevil’s described him asa 
very little man, with a very little head, and a very little in it. 
_ At an early age he indicated » disposition for practical 
jokes, industriously planning, without the requisite ingenuity 
and adroitness to carry the projects into execution. Jesse 
had barely attained his eighth year when he dentally 


165 

$$ rs 
“ l ?”’ 

“* Yes, you,” answered Weevil. . 


“Weil, I’m sure—the honor—but I’m always ready to do 
any thing that will conduce tothe harmony of the company,” 
replied the by no means reluctant Trott. 

he supper was served forthwith; and upon the removal 
of the cloth, Weevil arose, and, in an elaborate mock speech, 
returned thanks for the very handsome entertainment the 
chairman had provided, , ‘ 

““What?—eh ?—how do you mean?” stammered the as- 
tonished Trott. 

By way of elucidation, the basket was handed to him, 
amid peals of laughter. 

The unconscious entertainer looked blank, and pretended 
to read the card; but in fumbling it with his fingers, he 
turned it over and discovered the original address. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, rising, “nothing, I assure you, 
would be morv gratifying to my feelings than to entertain my 
friends—(hear! hear!)—but I cannot—I will not allow— 





witnessed the extrication of a half guillotined mouse, whose 
predatory exploits in the larder were most ignominiously 
closed by a trap baited with toasted cheese on the over night. 
His tender parent, as she raised the iron bar and liberated 
the mangled body of the nibbler, endeavored, in a very feel- 
ing speech, to impress upon his infant mind the wickedness 
of self-apprepriating the goods of others, and the punishment 
which attended the infringement of the law of meum and 
tuum. Jesse opened his mouth, and stared, end exhibited 
many other amiable expressions of attention; at the same 
time slily pinching the tail of the deceased mouse to induce 
‘a last kick,’ but in vain; and just as his self-satisfied mam- 
ma hai concluded her moral deduction, her interesting off- 
spring had succeeded in attaching a string to the dorsal con- 
tinuation of the victim, and was dragging it about the floor. 

She turned angrily upon him, and chided him for his cruel 
d'sposition; and snatching away his ‘ play-thing,’ made him 
toast a piece of double Gloucester for a fresh bait. Jesse 
wnt sulkily to his task, and his affectionate mother, in order 
to light a smile upon his innocentcountenance, and implant a 
taste for mechanism in his mind, explained the construction 
of the trap as she set it. 

In the afternoon (it was a half-holiday) he was allowed to 
invite Tommy Wilkins to tea. ‘Now for a bit of fun,” said 
Jesse to himself. “Tommy, did you ever see a trap?” 

“ What's a trap?” inquired his friend. 

‘What! don’t you know?” said Jesse, delighted at his ig- 
norance; and mounting in a chair, he drew the mouse-trap 
carefully from the shelf. ‘‘Do you see that cheese?” 

“Ts that cheese ?” 

“* Touch it and try.” 

** What for?” 

“For fun, to be sure,” replied Jesse, anxiously. ‘ Look 
here: just put your finger at itso—don’t you see how I do it?” 
“No,” said Tommy, blundering forward, and running 
against Master Jesse's elbow, so that the suid Master Jesse’s 
finger was poked into the trap, and be roared aloud for help. 

Such an early impression would have endured, and been a 
wholesome warning to many during the rest of their lives; 
but Jesse Weevil was a strange compound, and the incident 
had no more effect on his mind than a pebble cast into a 
pond, which is now wrinkled and ruffled, (like an old dowa- 
ger,) and anon becomes smooth and glassy again in a moment. 


II. Tue Basxet or Game. 





Weevil’s selection of his cronies. They were all devotedly 
attached to the same elegant pursuits, and generally met 
weekly at a certain house of entertainment, where they 
smoked cigars and each other simultaneously, and discussed 
bowls of toddy and Welch rabbits. The ingenious Weevil 
was unanimously elected their President; and many a way- 
farer was startled by the boisterous chorus of “‘ We won't go 
home till morning—they durst not shut us out!” as he passed 
the windows of the room where the youths were performing 
their orgies. 

It happened one day that a basket of game was left at this 
rendezvous, addressed to “Jesse Weevil, Esq.—-Carriage 
paid.” It soon attracted the notice of one of his boon com- 
panions, who dexterously reversed the card, and inscribed 
thereon the name of “ Walter Trott,” another member of the 
intelligent clique. Weevil arrived soun afterward. 

“ What sport, my buck ?” demanded he. 

“No sport,” replied his chum, “ but here’s some game.” 
“Say no more,” exclaimed the delighted Jesse, slapping 
his forehead. “I’ve an idea; now mind—mum’s the word! 
Fetch up Griggs.” 

Griggs was summoned, und he entered with a grin. 
“Tsay, Griggs,” cried Weevil, cutting the string and pro- 
ducing the game, “‘ we want you to dress this hare and these 
birds for supper, and serve it up in your best style.” 

“Leave it to me, sir,” was he reply, as the host wa'ked 
of with the spoil, just as the whole crew began to drop in. 
The conversation soon became general, noisy, and interesting. 
At last the cloth was laid. 

“Hallo! what's in the wind now?” inquired Master Wal- 
ter Trott, surprised at the unusual display; “ here's a spread " 

**Only a snack,” said Weevil; “ anf we must beg you to 





take the chair on the occasion.” 


The old proverb of ‘ birds of a feather,’ &c. was verified in |} 


(shouts of laughter)—that praise which is due to another to 
be bestowed upon myself. Instead of returning you my 
thanks, permit me to pro the health of Jesse Weevil; 
foor—(I speak by the card,’)—it appears to me this basket 
is — to him, and to him, therefore, let our thanks be 

id!” 

Weevil seized the basket: the trick was too obvious to be 
misunderstood ; and the facetious Jesse, unable to support the 
jeers and laughter of his friends, flung down the basket, and 
rushed from the convulsed assembly. 


Ill. Tae hip Groves. 


Mr. Walter Trott, who was rather an exquisite in his way, 
was standing before a blazing fire, surrounded by a knot of 
the jocose fraternity, and was relating a prin:e adventure of 
which he was the hero, when Jemmy Dawson, winking at 
Weevil, drew him aside. 

“Well?” said Weevil. 

“ We shall have a novel dish to-night,” said Jemmy. 

“ How do you mean?” 

“* Why, don’t you see that Trott is roasting his Aid for our 
entertainment?’ 

“ Admirable!”’ cried Weevil; and whispering his crony for 
a moment, Jemmy slipped out, and returned with a pair of 
scissors. 

“Keep him in conversation,” said Jesse, “and see how 
I'll carve his Aid.” 

Weevil accordingly beat about the bush a little time, and 
ther approached his victim, from whose delicate hands dan- 
gled the fingers of a new pair of lemon-colored gloves.— 
Adroitly snipping off the fingers, Jesse deposited them in his 
pocket, and then wheeled round to the fron’, and joined in 
the laugh of the delighted audience. 

“ And then putting out my hand in this fashion,” continued 
Trott, extending his right fist, and at the same time bringing 
forward the curtailed gauntiets in bis left, he short 
in his exciting narrative, and eyed the clipped coverings of 
his hands with a look that produced a simultaneous roar. 

“ Now, ‘pon my life,” cried he, “ this is really too bad !"" 

‘* Nay, don’t whimper,” said Weevil, scarcely able to utter 
a word for laughter. ‘ Don’t whimper, Trott; I’m sure the 
amusement is worth a dozen pair of the best that ever crossed 
the (‘hannel.” 

“I wouldn’t care a pin about the matter,” said Trott— 
“ but the fact is—” 

“They are the gift of some Dulcjnea, I suppose?” inter- 
rupted Weevil. 

** But the fact is, the mirth is not at my expense,” resu- 
med Trott; for ina freak I extracted these same gloves—" 

“Call ’em mitts,” said Weevil, with tears in his eyes. 
«From the pocket of our excellent friend Weevil,” con- 
tinued Trott, handing him the mitts.—The fun which ensued 
may be easily imagined. ; 

IV. Tue Siow Parnrers. 

The deeds which were done by Weevil and his friends on 
dark nights were as innumerable as they were annoying to 
every inhabitant in the vicinity. If a board were placed in 
the front garden of any house, to intimate that lodgings were 
to let, it was sure to be transferred to some crusty neigh- 
bor’s, who was well known to bave too much pride or too 
large a family to offer such accommodation for single men! 
Impertinent applications and angry altercations were the 
consequence. “Bells were rung alarmingly—the knockers 
twisted from the doors—and the nightcaps of the drowsy in- 
habitants who ventured to peep from an open window were 
the chosen marks for the well-directed pea-shooters of this 
irregular troop. 

Having read an amusing account of a certain sign-painting 
exploit, Weevil “to get up” a similar entertain- 
ment; and a large pot of whitewash and a brush were ac- 
cordingly provided for the operation. 

The appointed hour arrived, and the youths sallied, forth, 
Weevil carrying the pot and brush, and six others bearing a 
light la Ider, Sarvoused Guat Sneeten pee Oe AE 
they held their Symposia. 

Their first attempt was made upon the ‘ Black Boy,’ 
which having accom Weevil declared he deserved 
the thanks of the corpe for having performed the miracle of 
washing the Blackamoor white. 














THE NEW-YORKER. 





under his able hand—and hav- 
tion to his taste, he ordered 
the ‘Carved Red: Lion.’ This 


Having mounted to the | whereon the fierce-looking 
SOreeticAs tect ra te the color, and had 
‘eady completed the half of his task, giving the anima! the 
appearance of a shaved poodle, when | Sage A startled by a 
fearful roar, not from the lion, but from his affrighted com- 
panions, who close upon their heels beheld a detachment of 
. Pot and brush fell from the grasp of Weevil; and 
hero, who thought with the redoubtable Falstaff that 
was the better part of valor,’ made for the lad- 
der: but alas! his dear friends, in their confusion, had kick- 
ed it down. 
His situation was by no means enviable—escape was vain 
certain, and—but we shall beg leave to quote from 
the columas of a respectable contemporary, as we feel by no 
means competent to give so lucid an account of the catas- 


I 


“ Porice Orrice.—A gentleman about three-and-twenty 
years of age, with fair hair, and of a slight and rather gen- 
teel figure, was this morning brought before Mr. Mittimus, 
the magistrate. He was dressed in a fashionably cut suit of 
black, but which was so ridiculously daubed with white, that 
a zoologist would have unhesitatingly declared him to be a 

ies of that party-colored bird, ycleped a magpie ! 

“ «What is the charge ?”? demanded Mr. Mittimus. 

* ¢ Please your worship,’ said the policeman, ‘ I discovered 
this gentleman, about one o’clock this morning, in a very 

icious situation.’ 

“ ¢ Indeed,’ said Mr. Mittimus, ‘ he looks very like an in- 
solvent who has just undergone the process of whitewashing. 
Pray describe the situation in which you found him.’ 

“** He was crouched on the ledge beside the sign of the 
Red Lion, in street.’ 

“ Very suspicious indeed,’ said Mr. Mittimus. ‘ What 
is your name ? 

“ « Henry Jones,’ said the prisoner. 

* ¢ What are you 7” 

** © A gentleman at large,’ was the reply. 

“ «Not at present,’ remarked the facetious magistrate.— 
* And pray may I ask you what you did on the ledge of the 

the Red Lion in street 7” 

“* «Only half what I intended,’ replied Mr. Henry Jones ; 
‘for I had taken a fancy to paint the Red Lion white, and 
ws Me half done the job when I was interrupted by the 

‘«* Candid at any rate ; but what induced you to make the 
noble animal change color ?” 

“ « The fact is, sir,’ replied Mr. Henry Jones, ‘ it’s a ridi- 
culous piece of business altogether. I am heartily ashamed 
of the ; but the truth is, I was elevated at the time.’ 

“«* Yes, we have proof of that,’ laconically interpolated 
Mr. Mittimus. 

“ ¢ And then the policeman interfered and took me up—’ 

*** Took you down, you mean, I suppose,’ said Mr. Mit- 
timus. 

« ¢ Exactly, sir,’ replied Mr. Henry Jones. 

“ ¢ Well, it is a foolish affair, I must confess,’ said Mr. 
Mittimus; ‘and I am really sorry. to see a young gentleman 
of your appearance in such a predicament. Retire, and en- 
deavor to make some arrangement with the parties whose 

perty you have so wantonly destroyed.’ 

“ « Their demands are already satisfied,’ replied Mr. Hen- 
ry Jones, ‘and they have promised not to prefer any com- 
plaint against me.’ 

‘** Was there any resistance on the capture ?’ demanded 
Mr. Mittimus. 

“ «None, your worship,’ replied the policeman ; ‘ he walk- 
ed away like a lamb.’ 

“As ’ was on the tongue of the magistrate; but he 

it with a smile, and ordering Mr. Henry Jones 

to pay a fine of five shillings for his acknowledged elevation, 
he was discharged.” . 

VI. Taz Mup-Larx. 


A dull, damp, foggy night, in November, offered a favor- 
able ity for the exercise of Weevil’s peculiar talents. 
A dark lane, leading to the town, was the chosen spot of his 

exploit. The muddy state of the road was a source of par- 
ticular gratulation to our hero, and he sallied forth, inwardly 
rejoicing at the anticipation of his charitable intentions.— 
Carefully affixing a cord to the stump of an old tree, he drew 
it ly across the muddy road, and fastened it to a 
fence on the mange side of the thoroughfare, making it 
form a weraight Sno chout 0 foot and a half from the ground. 
Cencealing , with a chuckle, behind the projecting 
‘angle of a shed, Weevil anxiously awaited the issue of his 


stratagem. 

Presently, the voice of a passenger, singing aloud, 
queer little man—very—how came you so?” struck like 
sweet music on the tightened drum of his attentive ear.— 
Louder and louder grew the voice as the singer approached, 
but still the thickness of the fog prevented Jesse from behold- 
ing the form or figure of his unconse¢ious victim. He was, 
, to hin: vox et pretereanihil, Weevil scarcely breath- 








“A 


Nearer and nearer the stranger appronched ; and, at last, 

a stumble, a splash, and a sudden exclamation, indicated to 

the critical ear of Weevil that the “ singing bird” had fallen 

in his trap. 

Several people, attractedt by the cries of the floundering 

youth, ran to the spot, and Weevil, having cut the treacher- 

ous line, joined the group. 

**Oh, here’s.a } 0!” exclaimed a blubbering boy 

of about sixteen, with a clothes-basket in his hand, the con- 

tents whereof were fearfully scattered in the road. 

“Never mind, my lad,” said Weevil, in a half pitying, 

half consolatery tone. 

‘It’s easy never minding o’ me,” replied the bey, jam- 

ming the rumpled linen pell-mell in his basket, ‘ but shan’t 
I get a lathering? that’s all.” 

Every one of the bystanders charitably endeavored tocom- 
fort the unfortunate boy. 

‘* Have you injured yourself?” demanded the kind-heart- 
ed Weevil. 

“Injured myself!’ repeated the boy. ‘‘No, Ly gosh! 
There ain’t no chance of breaking bones in tumbling into such 
a pudding as this here. But I ain’t in a nice mess, am 1?” 
continued he, angrily, holding up his muddy arms, and show- 
ing himself to the mob. 

“ The more dirt, the less hurt, however,” remarked Weevil ; 
and at the same time the boy inadvertently shook off the 
liquid mud, with which the too curious Jesse was spat- 
tered from top to toe. The crowd, of course, laughed heartily ; 
and Weevil, aware that any remonstrance on his part would 
have been jeered at, pocketed the affront, and walked quietly 
home. 

His suit of black was quickly changed ; and, seating him- 
self by a blazing fire, he indulged in reading till nine o’clock, 
when, ringing the bell, he ordered his housekeeper to bring 
up his things, as he was going to adonize, preparatory to 
starting for an annual ball, given at the principal inn in the 
town, at which all the beauty and fashion of the neighbor- 
hood were to display their attractiuns. 

“‘ Directly, sir,” replied the obsequious domestic, and re- 
tired. Meanwhile, Weevil began practising his new steps, 
and trying over some concerted phrases intended for the ear 
of the delectable Miss Julia Totterly, at the same time ex- 
tending his hand in a right line from his heart to the looking 
glass, and grimacing in a manner which he concluded must 
be irresistible. 

“T think that’s a killer!” exclaimed the self-satisfied 
Jesse. 

“QO! mercy on us!” cried the housekeeper, breaking in 
upon his physiognomical studies. 

“‘Eh? what! is the house on fire?’ demanded he. 

* Worser nor that, sir,”’ said the dame ; “such a pickle— 
such a misfortune—who could ha’ thought there was such a 
set o’ wicked people in the world? Only to think—” 

“* What the devil is the matter?” demanded the impatient 
Weevil. 

“The shirts, sir—frills, ruffles, and all—not one to put 
on! every man John of ’em rolled inthe mud. The poor 
mangling-boy has been throwed down by some mischievous 
willin, and almost killed. His mother—honest woman—hus 
| just been here, and is ready to cry her eyes out, poor soul!” 
Weevil whistled so loud, and long, and shrilly, that the 
housekeeper was startled; and when he calmly declared 
“he must stay at home then,” the old woman retired—won- 
dering at his equanimity ! 

VII. Tue Cur or Poison. 


Weevil, unfortunate as he was in his jokes, was no less so 
in his more serious attempts ; his whole career was one grand 
mistake—eloping with a sweet young lady who was reported 
‘to be a fortune,” he discovered, tov late to retract, that she 
was the dowerless daughter of an extravagant insolvent. To 
add to his disappointment, Mrs. Weevil proved an incorrigi- 
ble shrew, whose eluquent tongue annoyed him unceasingly. 

Proud, however, of his boasted tact and abilities, Weevil 
resolved to tame her; and after pondering fur some months 
upon the subject, resolved to put in form the following novel 
and extraordinary experiment. 

Having purchased some white arsenic, upon the paper of 
which was duly printed “‘ anszENIc—PoisoN,” he consigned 
the deleterious mineral to the flames, and replenished the en- 
velope with white sugar. Watching his opportunity when 
Mrs. Weevil was in her tantrums, be calmly proceeded to 
the closet, and pouring out a cup of milk, mixed up the sweet 
potation. 

“ Jane,” cried he, in a melancholy tone, stirring the potion 
with the fore-finger of his right hand—‘“ Jane, listen to me 
for a few short moments—TI shall not long be a burden to 














ou.” 
: His look and impressive manner silenced the storm.— 
Quaffing the draught at one gulp, he cast the cup into the 
grate, and threw the paper upon the ground. 

“¢ What have you done?” shrieked Mrs. Weevil, snatching 
up the paper, and turning pale as Parian marble. 

“Poison !’’ muttered Jesse, with the most thrilling trage- 
dy-louk he could ; and clasping his hands to his face 
he buried his head in the cushions of the sofa. 

A shriek, followed by anawful silence, ensued. Jesse ven- 





— 


extended on the hearth-rug in a swoon—but she had vay. 





ished. 
‘“‘ Where the dickens has she gone 2” cried he 
“Jane !”—no answer. He rested upon his elbow : 
tened. A trampling of many feet upon the stairs, hae 
him from his posture; andthe next moment his 


roused 
rushed wildly inte the room, followed by three neoadat 
servant maid. } 

“« My dear Mr. Weevil,” said the foremost gent 
black, in whom Jesse recognized a neighboring a hecary ‘ 
“what could have impelled you to this rash act r 4 
Weevil was really alarmed by the crowd which he: had 


xy 


so unexpectedly brought about his ears, 

“What act ?” demanded Weevil. 

“You have swallowed poison !” 

“Nc ” said Weevil. 

‘* Where is the cup, ma’am?” 

“‘ He has thrown it away,” replied Mrs. Weeyj] sobbing 

aloud; ‘‘but—but here is the horrible paper.” — 

The apothecary looked atthe paper, shook his 

shrugged his shoulders, and then looked significantly at his 

assistants, who immediately laid violent hands Upon 

concerted Weevil, and threw him at length upon the sofa, 

“ What in the devil are you about?” demanded 

glaring wildly upon the medical operator as he drew a 

stomach pump from his coat-pocket, 

“ You must submit, Sir,” said he, “ resistance will avail 

you nothing.” 

“Pooh! pooh! nonsense—" pon my soul ‘twas only aj 

a mere ruse—don’t be a fool,” cried Jesse, struggling, 

I die if—” nee 
The forcible introduction of the admirable machine put an 

end to further opposition. Weevil kicked and is 





vain. The whole operation was admirably perf } and 
feeble, spiritless, and exhausted, the unfortunate -payj 
was left extended onthe couch. The apothecary 

to send a composing draught immediately, and left him ip 


the meanwhile to the tender care of his wife, who altemat. 
ly wept and scolded; winding up her hysterical harange 
with a bitter remark upon his cruelty in wishing to dear 
her unprovided for ! 
OH! ROSY TWILIGHT STAR, 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 
Oa! rosy twilight star, 
I behold thee shine afar, : 
Now clouds near the sun are crimson and yellow; 
And the golden autumn light 
With the shadows of the night 
Is blent, and with the sounds of eve soft and mellow, 


Oh! bliss-diffusing star! 
Oh! memory-hallowed bar— 
’Twixt the night and the day sweet division! 
Thou art purpling all about, 
Thov art wooing lovers out; 
And the world, in thy smile, grows Elysian, 


aa 


Now quiet, with spread wings, 
Is descending on all things, 

And dews, blent with sleep, are wept from the willow; 
And the sun has bade ‘ good night,’ 





With a trail of glorious light, 
As he sank from the sight to sleep in the billow, 





OLD MADELAINE. 
AN INCIDENT AT HONFLEUR.—BY MRS. S$, C, BALL 

* * * * We left the chapel, and in the porch wereagais 
assailed by the supplications of the maimed, the halt and the 
blind, vociferous for charity, and exposing their infirmities 
excite pity. The cross standing at the erd of the 
ry, relieved by the clear blue sky, had a bold and pictures 
effect—for a moment emerging {rom the deep twilight of be 





shaded chapel, and seeing it in the full glare of a brights 
ny day, it looked as if bung in the heavens; the 

country on the other side of the harbor, comprising all tt 
was beautiful along the coast, formed a splendid r 

to the simple yet glorious picture. It was an effect which» 
artist could convey.to the canvass, however skilled he might ; 
be in his art. I never saw any thing like it, for afters m 
ment or two, the cress seemed rooted as before on the peak 
of the toppling cliff, and the leaves of the beautiful trees by 
its side were dancing in the sunshine. As we x 
we perceived a circle worn on the grass at its base the 
knees of the devout, who had performed their * 
base: a little nearer, and I saw asleep beneath its #0® 
her head resting on her withered arm, the self-seme "> 
man whose singular devotion on board the Jone 
attracted my attention. She slept soundly 
pillow, and her repose seemed tranquil as an i 
rosary was upon her arm, and her fingers grasped 
Her features ‘ooked still more aged and worn than 
done in the murky light when I first observed 
silver hair rested in snowy flakes on her wrinkled 
I wondered how she could sleep so soundly in the 
but she seemed like one who had both woke and 
by the way ; sides of life. I cannot say how 
have stood and gazed on “poor Madelaine.” had 
set of sailors rushed trooping up the hill, 











































ed, although his heart panted almost audibly. 





tured to peep between his fingers, expecting to see his rib 









great dog of the ‘steamer, who was the only 
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“ Ma foi, oui!” he replied shrugging his shoulders; ‘‘ ut 
the hot sun, and sorrow,and, and—that was five-and-for ty 


And during the period of five-and forty years that faithful 
heart had retained its first affection! 

“Was the ship lost?” 

“Jt was never heard of. Madelaine had ason about five 
months after her husband left her—a brave garcon—and ev- 
ery one pitied the boy, for his mother little heeded him— 
her heart and hopes were on the sea. 
was fair, Madelaine would be up here on the lookout: when 
it was foul, she would kneel in the tempest, telling her boads 
Years wore on, and she grew un- 
settled in her head. She would wander through Bas Nor- 
mandie, or pass the river to Rouen ; but the oldest person 
here says that she was always at the feet of our Laly of 
Grace the second week in August.” 


When the weather 


at the foot of the cross. 


“He got employed about the docks, and in the small craft 
He never married—never seemed to care for 
amusement—never cared for anything that I know of, ex- 
cent his crazy mother and this dog.” 

“That dog!” I exclaimed, remembering how the creature 
had appeared to watch the old woman the evening I saw 


“Ay hehad found a pup, and when he was employed on 
board our steamer, ‘Esperance’ (as his mother would have 
him called), never crossed without his dog. One night, 
when we were about half way to Havre, we heard a splash 
in the sea, in another moment, Vite! and ‘Courage’ and 
sprung overboard. We missed poor Esperance, and we 
stopped and searched, and hung out lights, and did our best. 
We got the dog, who was swimming and howling in the 
waves, but our poor comrade was gone: how, le bon Dieu 





“Did his mot her ever miss him?” 


“She wasnot hore, Madame, when it occurred; but when 
she returned at her usual time, she looked about as if she 
The dog knows her well; and what is 
strange though the captain has taken him as his own, and 

years have passed since his master was lost, the animal 
watches the water every time we cross the harbor, as if he 
expected Esperance to rise from its depths !”” 

“ Does the old woman tell of her sorrow or anxiety?” 

“No, Madame, it lies to deep for that, 1 think; when her 
own born child could not win her words or thoughts, we 
cannot expect them. Sometimes, if she seesa sailor, she 
ask if any ships are in from the Spanish Main——” 

He had hardly finished speaking, when Madelaine awoke ; 

then the grave old dog walked up, and licked her with- 
hands. nor returned his caves- 
ses, if so they might be called; and they seemed offered as a 
tribute of duty rather than affection. 
My informant rose, and she rose also, and advancing 
curtsied, while she enquired 
“ifany ships had arrived fromthe Spanish 
He shook his head. I could see the serge heave 
that was crossed upon her chest. 

We retraced our path, giving many a lingering look to the 
bapa chapel ; but I fairly paused 


wanted something. 


She neither preven 


& hasty step to the sailor, 


as we descended by 
: on that faithful woman for the last 
time :—and there I saw Old Madelaine, her hand shading 

eyes, looking over the sea for the sails, that half a cen- 
her to returr no more! 
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com) . When they reached the summi: 
oe sees welby —, touk be ane me — 
passed the cross, and ente’ chapel. 
vice the old woman, itinla to her. 
1, snuffed around her, and as if convinced she 
lay down at a little distance off. Two of the 
to the Honfleur steamer, and if they had s 
er to offer they did it quickly, for they came our 
The younger of the two ad- 
and dropping on his knees, commen- 
with all his might: the other seated himself un 
der and called the dog to him by a soft, low whis- 
He looked good-natured (the man I mean), and | 
inquired if he knew the story of poor Madelaine? 
"he repeated, opening his large grey eyes (grey 
ral in a French face, they have no corres- 
**Q, there is no story, it was a circon- 
. Madelaine, I have heard, was a great many years 
ofthe merriest maids in the town of Honfleur, and 
she won the heart ofa mate of a ship, who married her be- 
fore he sailed for the Spanish Main. It was the second 
week of August that his ship left France and his young bride, 
and she knelt by that cross praying for his “ bon voyage,” 
till the vessel was out of sight. She made a vow (I have 
heard tell) to our Lady of Grace—its nature I could never 
quite understand—but she believes to this hour, that if she 
renews it at the foot of that cross the second week in every 
August, her husband will yet return.” 
“She was a young and pretty girl when she made the vow 
you say,” I observed, looking at the brown and withered 





Ee 
POEMS BY MARIA JAMES. 


We have seen proposals for publishing, by subscription, a 
volume of poems by Maria James, a woman who has 
spent her life at service, and who from childhood has lived 
with a family residing at Rhinebeck, in this State, whose 
respect and affection, it is said, she has secured by her vir- 
tues and talents. . The indications she gave of uncommon 
intellectual endowments led these friends of hers to cherish 
her tastes and encourage the efforts of her muse, without do- 
ing any thing to render her discontented with her lot in life. 
In Miss Sedgwick’s popular little work entitled ‘Live and 
Let Live,’ at page 196, her case is referred to, in such terms 
as that author knows how to use when she would interest 
the curiosity of her readers; and her compositions are said 
to comprise many that ‘ would not dishonor any name in our 
country.’ These proposals have been issued by several per- 
sons who take an interest in her welfare, in the that a 
sufficient number of subscribers may be found to defray the 
expenses of publication, and to bring the author some pe- 
cuniary compensation. Professor Potter, of Union College, 
has undertaken to superintend the publication. Subscrip- 
tions will be received at the bookstore of the Messrs. Car- 
vills in this city. 

We have seen two or three of these poems in manuscript. 
Below we copy the principal portion of one of these, which 
contains an assemblage of pleasing images and natural 
thoughts: [Evening Post. 

WALES. 
Beyonp the dark blue sea, 
Beyond the path of storms, 
Where wave with wave in converse loud 
Uprear their forms : 
Westward in Britain's isle 
Thy rocky cliffs are seen, 
With cities fair, and ruined towers, 
And meadows green. 


But cities fair, or towers, 
Are not so dear to me 
As one lone cot that stood beside 
A spreading tree ; 
Though dim on memory’s page 
The recollections rise, | 
As backward through the vale of years 
I cast my eyes. 


Yet well I mind the fields 
Where best I loved to roam, 
To meet my father when at night 
Returning home ; 
And well I mind the path 
That led toward the spring, 
And how I listened when the birds 
Were caroling. 


And well I mind the flowers, 
In gay profasion spread 
O'er hill and dale, and how I decked 
My garden bed; 
For there the summer sun 
Unfolds the cowalip vale, 
And there the cuckoo’s voice is heard 
Within the dale. 


There Snowdon lifts his head 
To greet the rising day, 
Whose latest glories linger round 
The summits grey. 
There sleep her sons of fame, 
There rest her bards of yore; 
And shall the Cambrian lyre 
Awake no more ? 


Cymry! thou wert of old 
A land renowned for song; 
But where is now thy soul of fire 1_— 
Thy melting tongue? 
’T was in that tongue that first 
I heard the Book Diviune— 
The guide through life’s bewildering maze, 
A light divine. 


And still the sacred page, 
At morn or even tide, 
From lips that now are hushed in death, 
Did calmly glide. 
I heard Jehovah's praise 
In Cymry’s native tongue, 
And hung upon those artless strains— 
In rapture hung. 


’Twaslike the gushing streams 
In dry and thirsty land, 
A soul-dissolving melody 
Of some full band. 
’T was in that tongue that first 
I heard the voice of prayer, 
Beseeching Heaven to take us all 
Beneath its care. 





‘ Diamoxp cut Dramowp.’—A rare place is a menagerie, 
both for exhibition of the animals observed, and the humans 
observing. Various are the drolleries in each, which pass 
before the keeper. ‘Have you such an animal as a Prock, 
in your mentangentry ?” said a back-woods wag to the Pre- 
sident of a western itinerating ‘ Institute’ of wi animals.— 
“No; never heerd on him; what sort 0 critter is he? ”"— 
“He is a Wisconsin varmint, which it is difficult sufficiently 





an inclined 
They head him, make him turn round, and this brings his 


| 





167 


adequately for to describe. He is exceedingly fleet—i fie, 
legs—two m 


very much so. He has four short onés on one 
side, and two long ones on the other. He always grazes on 
plane; and the way they catch him, is curious. 





long legs on the up-hill side q of which, his short 
legs an’tno account. He falls down, rolls over and over, and 
is mighty soon catched.” The apparently credulous Presi- 
dent o a handsome sum for a live imen, and pro- 
ceeded to hoax the naturalist in return, while he was deeply 
interested in a cage of playful foxes. ‘Them animals,” 
said he, “‘ comes from T , a cold country, north of Can- 
ada } ners They are very fond of crows’ eggs, which they 
steal from precipices on the sea-side. They are cunning crit- 
ters—very. When they come toa spot where they expect to 
find a batch of nests, they make a ring, and in to wrestle, 
to see which ~ ~ strongest. When they fi , the stout- 
est goes to t ge of the precipice, takes the next h- 
bor’s tail in his teeth, and he Seenhin and soon, autho 
string is long enough to hang over and reach the eggs, which 
are then handed up from one to another, (our greedy listener 


forgot to ask how,) until they.arrive in safety at 1” 
The ‘ prock’ fabulist recived, filled with amazement be the 
marvelous vulpine string. Kuiekerbocker. 


‘NICHOLAS NICKLEBY.’ 
Mr. Turney, of this city, is issuing the successive numbers 
of this new work by ‘ Boz,’ as they are received from Europe 
—a fac simile of the London edition, including the illustra- 
tions. It is not remarkably profitable reading, but it is plea- 
sant, which, ay the world goes, is'much better—for the au- 
thor. Here is a scene in the regular vein—a school-master 
look:.ig up pupils for his school; 
Mr. Squeers was standing in a box by one of the coffee- 
room fire-places, fitted with one such table as is usually seen 
in coffee-rooms, and two of the extraordinary shapes and 
dimensions made to suit the angles of the partition. Ina 
corner of the seat was a very small deal trunk, tied round 
with a scanty piece of cord; and on the trunk was perched 
—his lace-up half-boots and corduroy trowsers dangling in 
the air—a diminutive boy, with his shoulders drawn up to his’ 
ears, and his hands plented on his knees, who pinneod timid- 
ly at the school-master from time to time with evident dread 
and apprehension. 

‘* Half past three,” muttered Mr. Squeers, turning from 
the window, and locking sulkily at the coffee-room clock.— 
“* There will be nobody here today.” 

Here the little boy on the top of the trunk gave « violent 
sneeze. 

** Halloo, sir!” growled the school-master, turning round. 
“« What's that, sir?” 

“‘ Nothing, please sir,” replied the little boy. 

“ Nothing, sir!” replied Mr. Squeers. 

“Please sir, I sneezed,” rejoined the boy, trembling till 
the little trunk shook under him. 

“Oh! sneeze, did you?” retorted Mr. Squeers. “Then 
what did you say ‘ nothing’ for, sir.” 

In default of a better answer to this question, the little boy 
screwed a couple of knuckles into each of his eyes and began 
to cry, wherefore, Mr. Squeers knocked him off the trunk 
with a blow on one side of his face, and knocked him on again 
with a blow on the other. 

** Wait till I get you down into Yorkshire, my young gen- 
tleman,” said Mr. Squeers, ‘and then I'll give you the rest. 
Will you hold that noise, sir?” ‘ ’ 

“ Ye—ye—yes,” sobbed the little . his face ve 
hard with the Beggar’s Petition pant let wd 

“ Then do so at once, sir,” said Squeers. Do you hear?” 

“Mr, Squeers,” said the waiter, looking in at this juncture; 
‘ here’s a gentleman asking for you at the bar.” 

“‘ Show the gentleman in, Richard,” replied Mr, Squeers, 
in a soft voice. Put your handkerchief in your pocket, you 
little scoundrel, or I’ll murder you when the gentleman goes.” 

The schoolmaster had scarcely uttered these words in a 





fierce whisper, when the strangerentered. Affecting not to 
see him, Sie Remnere feigned to be intent upon mending a 
pen, and offering benevolent advice and consolation to his 
youthful pupil. 

‘* My dearchild,” said Mr. Squeers, *‘ all people have their 
trials. This early trial of yours that is fit to make your lit- 
tle heart burst, and your very eyes come out of head with 
crying, what is it? Nothing; less than » You are 
leaving your friends, but you will have a father in me, my 
dear, and a mother in Mrs. Squeers. Atthe delightful vil- 
lage of Dothboys, near Greta Bridge in Yorkshire, where 
youth are boarded, clothed, booked, washed, furnished with 
pocket-money, provided with all necessaries——” 

“It is the gentleman,” observed the stranger, stopping 
the schoolmaster in the rehearsal of his advertisement. “Mr. 
Squeers, I believe, sir?” 

“ The same, sir,”’ said Mr. Squeers, with an assumption of 
extreme surprise. : 

“T am in the oil and color way. My nameis Snawley, sir,” 
said the stranger. 








a at apr ape head as much as to say, “ And a re- 
y pretty name, too.” 


believe M ¥ ” 
<'Gulseas,” rejoined the schoolmaster, with a persuasive 


“ Pounds for two, I think, Mr. Squeers,” said Mr. Snaw- 
ley solemnly. i ; 
“I don't think it could be done, sir,” replied Squeers, as 
had never considered the proposition before. ‘‘ Let 
me see; four fives is twenty, double that, and deduct the— 
well, a pound either way shall not stand betwixt us. You 
must me to your connection, sir, and make it 
up that wey.” 


“‘ They are not great eaters,” said Mr. Snawley. 

“ Oh! that doesn’t matter at all,” replied Squeers. ‘‘ We 
don’t consider the boys’ F > pangs atourestablishment.” This 
was true; they did not. 

“I should wish their morals to be particularly attended 
to,” said Mr. Snawley. 

“T am glad of that, sir,” replied the schoolmaster, draw 
ing himself up. “ They have come to the right shop for mor- 
als, sir.” 

** You are a moral man yourself,” said Mr. Snawley. 

“*T rather believe I am, sir,” replied Squeers. 

“T have the satisfaction to know you are, sir,” said Mr. 
Snawley. — asked one of your references, and he said you 


were . 
“ Well, sir, I hope I am a little in that way,” replied 
Squeers. 
“1 = T am also,” rejoined the other. ‘‘ Could I say a 
few w with you in the next box 2” 
“ By all means,” rejoined Squeers, with a grin. ‘‘ My 
dears, will you speak to your new playfellow a minute or two? 
That is one of my buys, sir. Belling his name is,—e Taun- 
ton boy that, sir.” 


“Is he indeed 2” replied Mr. Snawley, looking at the poor } 


little urchin as if he were some extraordinary natural curi- 


aot 
** He goes down with me to-morrow, sir,” said Squeers. 
* That’s his luggage that he is sitting upon now. Each boy 
is required to bring, sir, two suits of clothes, six shirts, six 
pair of stockings, two night-caps, two pocket-handkerchief: 
two pair of shoes, two hats, and a razor.” 
“ A razor!” exclaimed Mr. Snawley, as they walked in the 
next box, ‘‘ What for?” 
‘To shave with,” replied Squeers, in a slow and mea- 
sured tone. 
There was not much in these three words, but there must 
have been something in the manner in which they were said, 
to attract attention, for the schoolmaster and his companion 
looked steadily at each other for a few seconds, and then ex- 
changed a very meaning smile. 
“« Up to what age do you keep boys at your school then ?”” 
he asked at length. 
“ Just as long as their friends make the quarterly payments 
to my agent in town, or until such time as they run away,” 
replied Squeers. ‘‘ Let us unde-stand each other; I see 
we may safely do so. What are these boys;—natural chil- 
dren 7’ 
“‘No,” rejoined Snawley, meeting the gaze of the school- 
master’s one eye. ‘‘ They an’t.” 
“TI thought they might be,” said Squeers coolly. 
have a good many of them; that boy’s one.” 
“ Him in the next box?” said Snawley. 

a nodded in the affirmative, and his companion took 

r at the boy on the trunk, and turning round again, 

looked as if he were quite disappointed to see him so much 
like other boys, and said he should hardly have thought it. 
“ He is,” cried Squeers. ‘‘ But about these boys of yours ; 
you wanted to speak to me 1” 
“Yes,” replied Snawley. ‘The fact is, I 4m not their 
father, Mr. Squeers. I’m only the father-in-law.” 
“ Oh, is that it?” said the schoolmaster. ‘Theat explains 
it at once. [ was wondering what the devil you were going 
to send them to Yorkshire for. Ha! ha! Oh, I understand 


“You see I have married the mother,” ued Snawley ; 
“it’s expensive keeping boys at home, and as she has a lit- 





“ We 


. tle money in her own right, I am afraid (women are so very 


» Mr. Squeers) that she might be led to squander it on 
= which would be their ruin, you know.” 

“I see,” returned Squeers, thr hi If back i - 
PP om Son ner oe owing himself back in his 
“ And this,” resumed Snawley, “ has made ‘ 
put them to some school a good distance off, where there are 


no holidays—none of those ill-judged comings home twi 
year that unsettle children’s minds evar pr tne aan Geis 
rough it a little—you comprehend 1” 

“ The payments regular, and no*Questions asked,” sai 
ueers, nodding his . 4 oe 
“Thats it, exactly,” rejoined the other. ‘ Morals strictly 


attended to, 
“Strictly,” Squeers. 


SC 
continued. ‘*I have been thinking, Mr. 

Geplnn dniciig ae two boys at your school.” 

replied Mr. Squeers, 

ibly do a better thing.” 








THE NEW-YORKER. 





“ Not too much writing home allowed, I suppose?” said 


the father-in-law, hesitating. 


“ None, except'a circular at Christmas, to say that they 


never were so happy, and hope they may never be sent for,” 
rejoined Squeers. 


‘* Nothing could be better,”’ said the father-in-law, rubbing 


his hands. 





From the Louisville Journal. 


I KNOW THAT THY SPIRIT LOOKS RADIANTLY DOWN. 


I Know tbat thy spirit looks radiantly down 
From yon beautiful orb of the blest, 

For a sound and a sign have been set in my own, 
That tell of the place of thy rest ; 

For I gaze on the star that we talked of so oft 
As our glances would heavenward rove, 

When thy step was on earth, and thy bosom was soft 
With a sense of delight and of love. 


The dreams that were laid on thy shadowless brow 
Were pure as a feeling unborn, 

And the tone of thy voice was as pleasant and low 
As a bird’s in a pleasant spring morn. 

Such a heaven of purity dwelt in thy breast— 
Such a world of | bright thoughts in thy seul, 

That nought could have made thee more lovely cr blest, 
So bright was the beautiful whole. 


But now o’er thy breast, in the hush of the tomb, 
Are folded thy pale, graceful arms, 

While the midnight of ch like a garment of gloom, 
Hangs over that bosom’s young charms ; 

And pale—pale, alas! is thy rosy lip now, 
Its melody broken and gone ; 

And cold is the young heart whose sweet dreams below 
Were of summer—of summer alone. 


Yet the rise and the fall of thine eye-lids of snow 
O’er their blue orbs so mournfui and meek, 

And the delicate blush that would vanish and glow 
Through the light of thy transparent cheek, 

And thy tresses all put from thy forehead away— 
These—these on my memory rise, 

As I gaze on yon bright orb, whose beautiful ray 
Has so often been blest with thine eyes. 


The blue-girdled stars and the soft, dreamy air 
Divide thy fair spirit and mine; 

Yet I look in my heart, and a something is there 
That links it in feeling to thine. 

The glow of the sunset—the voice of the breeze, 
As it cradles itself on the sea, 

Are dear to my bosom, for moments like these 
Are sacred to mem’ry and thee. AMELIA. 


BRITISH ROYALTY. 
The last Edinburgh Review, in noticing a new work of 


scandal entitled The Courtof George III. gives the following 
unflattering portrait of that dissolute monarch. It issupposed 
to be from the iron pen of Lord Brougham : 


“ GeorceE, Prince of Wales, had been educated after the 


manner of all princes whose school is the palace of their an- 
cestors, whose teacher is boundless prosperity, whose earliest 
and most cherished associate is unrestrained self-indulgence, 
and who neither among their companions form the acquain- 
tance of any equal, nor in the discipline ef the seminary ever 
taste of control. 
ausly suited to its purpose of fashioning men’s minds to the 
task of governing their fellow-creatures—of training up a na- 
turally erring and sinful creature to occupy the most arduous 
of all human stations, the one most requiring habits of self- 
command, and for duly filling which, all the instruction that 
man can receive, and all the virtue his nature is capable 
of practising, would form a very inadequate qualification. 
This system had, upon the Prince of Wales, prod 

tural effects in an unuaually ample measure. He seemed, 
indeed, to come forth from the school a finished specimen of 
its capabilities and its power; as if toshow how much havoc 
can be made in a character originally deficient in none of the 
good and few of the great qualities, with which it may be sup- 
posed that men are born. Naturally of a temper by no means 
sour or revengeful, he had become selfish to a degree so ex- 
travagant that. he seemed to act upon the practical conviction, 
that all mankind were born for his exclusive use ; and hence 
he became irritable on the least incident that thwarted his 
wishes ; nay seemed to consider himself injured, and thus en- 
titled to gratify his resentment, as often as any one, even 
from a due regard to his own daty or his own character, acted 
in a way to disappoint his expectations, or ruffle his repose. 
His natural abilities, too, were far above mediocrity: he 
was quick, lively, gifted with a retentive memory, and even 
with a ready wit—endowed with an exquisite ear for music 
and a justness of eye, that fitted him to attain refined taste 
in the arts—possessed too, of a nice sense of the Indicrous, 
which made his relish for humor sufficiently acute, and be- 
stowed er him the powers of an accomplished mimic. The 
graces of h 

neither are valuable but as the adjunct of higher qualities; 
and the latter, graceful manners are hardly to be avoided by 
one occupying all his life that first station which removes con- 
straint, and makes the movements of the 
graceful as those in the infant or the child too young to feel 
embarrassment. 


The regal system of tuition is indzed curi- 


uced its na- 


is person and his manners need not be noted, for 


rince as naturally 


But of what avail are all natural endow- 














ments without cultivation? They can yield no 
a seed or a graft cast out upon a marble floor acd inten 
which imphes labor, discipline, self-control, whee 7 
others never can be applied to the. reyal state, They 

lieve that they are exempt from the toils, and hardi rein 
the — of other mortals—all whose : 

most of whose instructors, set themselves » 

this faith—are little likely to waste the midnighy oa 
contemplations but those of the debeucheeand 

can hardly bring themselves te believe that they are 

to the common fate of humanity, are pretty certain to 

inf rior control. ‘ Quoi donc’ (exclaimed the young Dangits 
to hia right reverend preceptor, when some book Mentioned 
a king as having died)—‘ Quoi donc les Rois meurent 

* Quel quefois, Monseigneur,’ was the cautious and 
reply. That this prince should afterwards grow in a 
tural course of things, into Louis XIV. and that his thea 
titude for the habits of royalty thus trained, should a4 
into the maturity of self-indulgence which almost Proved too 
great a trial of French loyal patience, is not matter of 
Our Louis, notwithstanding the lessons of Dean Jackson and 
the fellowship of Thurlow and Sheridan, was a man of 
uncultivated mind—ignorant of all but the passages ofbiey 
which most princes read, with some superficial know 

of the dead languages which he had imperfectly learnt and 
scantily retained, considerable musical skill, great facility of 
modern tongues, and no idea whatever of the rudimenis of 
any science, natural or moral; unless the very imperfect no. 
tions of the structure of governments, picked up in conve 
sation or studied in newspapers, can be reckoned any excep: 
tion to the universal blank. 

“We have said nothing of the great quality of alhthe 
test of character—tirmness, and her sister, truth. That the 
prince was a man of firm mind, not even his most 
lous flatterers ever could summon up the courage to prevend, 
He was much the creature of impulses, and the sport of fegl; 
ing naturally good and kind—but had become wholly seligh: 
through unlimited indulgence. Those who knew him well 
were wont to say that his was a woman’s character, 
they observed how little self-command he had, and how 
he gave way to petty sentiments. Nor was the remark mom 
gallant towards the sex than it was respectful towards the 
prince—inasmuch as the character of a woman 
to the other sex implies the want of those qualities which 
constitute manly virtue, without the possession of the charms 
by which female weakness are redeemed—independently of 
the fact that those weaker parts are less prejudicial in the 
woman because they are more in harmony with the whole, 
That they who draw the breath of life in a court and pessall 
their lives in an atmosphere of I’es, should have any verys- 
cred regard for truth is hardly to be expected. They experi 
ence such falsehood in all who surround them, that deception, 
at least suppression of the truth, almost seems necessary for 
self-defence—and accordingly, if their speech be not framed 
upon the theory of the French cardinal, that language was 
given to man for the better concealment of bis thoughts, they 
at least seem to regard in what they say, not its resemblance 
to the fact in question, but rather its subserviency to the pur 
pore in view. 

“‘ The course of private conduct which one in such este 
tion—of such habits, and of such a disposition—might m 
turally be expected to run, was that of the prince from bis 
early youth upwards—and when he entered upon public life, 
he was found to have exhausted the resources of a caréerof 
pleasure—to have gained followers without making friend 
to have acquired much envy and some admiration among the 
unthinking multitude of polished society ; but not to cam 
mand in any quatter, either respect or esteem.” 


From the Knicke:bocker for May. . 
SONNET. 
Tur watching stars—the bright ascending moon— 
The sunset dying on the western hills— 
The glad streams wandering by, with pleasant tune= . 
The murmuring wind, whose witching language fills 
The nodding reeds with voices eloquent— 
The cloud wrapt tempest on the mountain’s brow, 
Communing with the Spirit of the Night, 
’Mid hoary rocks, and oaks, and cedars rent, 
And torrents thundering with impetuous flow— a 
The mystery und the magic of that light 
Which beams from woman's dark poetic eye— 
These are the things which plume young Fancy 6 flight 
And win the poet wreaths which: may not die 4 
As long as radiant Fame shakes hands with I 
Utica, Feb. 1838. 








H % 
The Sabine River.—This river, through the exertions : 
Major Belknap of the army, who, at a cost of only $12" 
has removed the principal obstructions, (spegs,) has Lb 
been navigated by steam up to Hamilton in Texas, 400 B 
from its mouth, and that at low water. Unlike other 
so near the ocean in that quarter, its branche’ are 
covered with pines, which will open a fine timber 
the W. Indies. A military read is to be cons’ 
Fort Sabine through Opelousas. Coal mines are 
ist at its sources near the lakes. Sines soe is bel 
exist in that vicinity. Heretofore, the was 
ed a trifling stream. Now emigration has commenced 
quarter from New Orleans. mm 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 








SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1838, 








"The Sentence of the Cherokees.—Our readers will per- 
ceive by the official Address of Gen. Scott to the Cherokees, 
which we place in our columns this week, that the doom of 
that ill-fated Nation is sealed, and that they ave now the 
neked alternative presented to them of exile from their pleas- 
ant homes to the bleak and howling wilderness beyond the 
Mississippi, or a death by famine and the bayonet. Gen, 
Seott tells them that his orders will admit of no temporizing 
—no middle course.” They have been tried and convicted, 1. 
ofa friendly and intimate alliance for a long series of years 
with the United States, during which they have fulfilled to 
the last scruple every stipulation of the existing treaties ; 2. 
ofa confident reliance upon the good faith, the justice, and 
the friendly guardianship of our Government; 3. of euch 

substantial ard rapid progress in Christianity, civili- 
zation and the arts of life, as leaves little room to hope that 
they will ever barter the soil which embosoms the graves of 
their fathers for accursed liquors or the means of procuring 
them; 4. of still owning, after all they have sold upon the 
solemn promise that no more would be required of them, a 
goodly tract of country which they received from their ances- 
tors, and which is the just inheritance of their children. For 
these and like enormities, their sentence is death or exile; 
and this melancholy choice of calamities is all that is now left 
them. 

We pity, because we esteem, Gen. Scott. Heis a soldier ; 
and a soldier's first duty is obedience. He would doubtless 
prefer any other service than that imposed on him—how 
gladly would he exchange this peaceful but abhorrent service 
for the field of perilous warfare, and the prospect of death at 
the cannon’s mouth! But for him there is no choice. He 
must feel the baseness, the blackness of the whole business— 
he must know that twenty years’ anxious watching has failed 
to discover any pretext for this long meditated act of atrocious 
wrong to the unfortunate Cherokees. He knows that no 
shadow of pretext of aggression or hostility on the part of 
these Indians has yet been pretended. He knows that for 
years past the most solemn treaties have been deliberately 
violated—that an Indian has bee. hung by Georgia in defi- 
ance of a mandate of the Supreme Court of the United States 
—that the lands of the Nation, even [> before that infamous 
pretended Treaty was thought of, were parceled out and di- 
vided among the Georgians by lottery—and that they have 
since roamed over the whole country at will, taking posses- 
sion of ail they chose but the improvements, and very often 
ofthem. And all this time the subsisting Treaty declares 
that no white man shall set foot in the Cherokee territory 
without express permission, and that the United States will 
remove all who do! 

But Gen. Scott constrains himself to talk throughout of 
“the Treaty of 1835,” as though it were an acknowledged 
and valid one. In this he is unjust to his own character, to 
his well-earned reputation, to his future fame. He knows— 
as does every man who has examined the evidence—that this 
pretended Treaty of New Echota was an abominable and most 
glaring fraud, cuncocted in deliberate villany, assented to by 
scarce one hundred out of a Nation of twenty thousand peo- 
ple, and this hundred not including the principal chiefs, and 
not having or pretending to have a shaJow of authority to 
bind any but themselves. He knows that it is of no more 
legal or moral force and effect than a counterfeit note. He 
knows that Gen. Jackson bimself—anxious as he was tocrowd 
the Cherokees across the Mississippi at any rate—declared 
when the scheme was unfolded to him by the Reverend ! 
Mr. Schermerhorn, that it would not answer. He knows 
that Gen. Dunlap, of Tennessee, refused last year to act, or 
command his brigade to act,-in any manner so as to sanction 
orenforce this Treaty. He knows that special agents of the 
Federal Government bave written to Washington that this 
Treaty was utterly disclaimed and scouted by nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the whole Cherokee people, who regarded and de- 
nounced it justly as the work of a handfull of traitors only, 
which could not possibly be regarded as binding. He knows 
that that “handfull of traitors” was bought over by means 


condemned in advance by Gen. Jackson, Let him, then, 
proclaim honestly that he has come to drive the Cherokees 
from their lands because the Georgians will bave them—that 
he has no choice but to enforce their expatriation or butchery 
—but let him not sully his proud name by talking to that 
crushed people of the Treaty of New Echota. 

Mr. Van Buren, too, does himself less than justice in this 
matter. His heart is evidently right, as is evinced not only 
by his earnest efforts, through Mr. Poinsett, to reconcile the 
Cherokees to their fate by further compensation, (there isno 
reasunable ground of complaint on that score,) but by his 
brief communication to Congress last week, recommending, 
in. a timid and indirect manner, an extension of the time al- 
lowed the Cherokees for their emigration. Among all the 
faults charged to the President, we never heard that of cru- 
elty, or a delight in oppressioa and bloodshed, included.— 
Why can he not act fearlessly in this matter? He owes 
Georgia nothing; he would find the straight path infinitely 
the best. By allowing himself to be overruled to act the part 
of Pontius Pilate, he must lose far more than he can gain, 
even on the most sordid calculation. 

—But is the process likely to be a peaceable one? We 
would fain hope so, but fear it will not. It is doubtless best 
for the Cherokees to meet their fate with passive endurance 
—to assent to nothing under duress, but oppose, nothing, and 
allow themselves to be dragged to the Western wilderness 
like so many dead men. But can so much forbearance be ex- 
pected from a people who so recently were savages, and of 
whom so many are still unenlightened and unchristianized ? 
The Chiefs fear their young men will be stung to madness and 
rush into hostilities, thovgh every thing will be done to pre- 
vent it. Already we have a report—which may be false or 
true, but which the fact that swarms of Georgian savages now 
overrun the whole Cherokee territory, renders probable—that 
a Georgian has recently been killed by an Indian. If hostili- 
ties do ensue, women and children of both races will perish 
by the musket or the flames, and the end will be the virtual 
extermination of the tribe. And if this be the result, where 
is the honor of our country 1—and what have you done, read- 
er, to evert this fatal disgrace to her name for ever ? 


Congress.—The Senate were engaged throughout Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday last in an earnest and vigorous 
struggle on Mr. Clay’s resolution to make the notes of specie- 
paying Banks of undoubted solvency, which are at parat the 
place where offered, a legal tender for dues to the Treasury 
of the United States, under such general regulations and re- 
strictions as the Secretary of the Treasury shall deem neces- 
sary and proper. Messrs. Wright, Calhoun, Benton and 
Morris, distinguished themselves in opposition, and Mr. Clay 
bore the brunt of the battle ia favor. Mr. Clay withdrew the 
clause directing that specie-paying notes be disbursed as well 
as received, whenever no objection is made, deeming this un- 
necessary. The main proposition, as above, was finally nega- 
tived by a party vote: Yeas 19, Nays 28—Messrs. Rives and 
Tallmadge voting in the minority with the Whigs. The ques- 
tion was now on Mr. Webster’s amendment, providing that 
no unequal regulation like the Specie Circular should hence- 
forth be enforced, so that if good Bank Notes are taken for 
Duties, they must be taken for Lands also. Hereupon, Mr. 
Morris introduced a very long amendment, providing that no 
Bank Notes shall be taken at all in payments into the Treas- 
ury. After along speech, he withdrew his long amendment, 
and substituted the following : 

Resolved, That the joint resolution of 1816, authorizing 
the receipt by Government of sound specie-paying Bank 
Notes, be, and is, hereby repealed. 

This resolution was rejected without debate, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown Calhoun, Morris, 
Niles, Smith of Connecticut, Stra 8. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Buchanan, Clay of Alabama, Clay 
of Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Davis, Grundy, 
Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, McKean, Merrick, 
Nicholas, Norvell, Preston, Rives, Robbins, Robinson, Rug- 
gles, Sevier, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Spence, Swift, 
Tallmadge, Tipton, Trotter, Webster, White, Williams, 
Wright, Young—36. 

The question now recurred on the resolution (in the form 
given to it by Mr. Webster's substitute) which was as follows: 

Be ‘it Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 





which humanity should blush at, and which were expressly 





tives, &c. That it shall got be lawful for the Secretary of the 








SN ______ 
Treasury to make, or to continue in force, any general order 
which shall create any difference between the different 


branches of revenue, as to the 

in which debts or dues accruing to 
paid. 

In this form the resolution was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading by the following vote: 

Yeass—Messrs. Bayard, Buchanan, Clay of Alabama, Clay 
of Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Davis, Grundy, 
King, Lumpkin, Lyon, McKean, Merrick, Nicholas, Norvell, | 
Prentiss, Rives, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, Smith 
of Indiana, Southard, Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, 
Trotter, Webster, White, Williams, Youne—34. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Calhoua, Hubbard, 
Linn, Morris, Niles, Smith of Connecticut, Strange—10. 

On Monday, the House devoted itself patiently to the con- 
sideration of private bills, of which two hundred and fifty 
were passed and sent to the Senate. 

On Tuesday, the reso'ution repealing the Specie Circular 
passed its third reading in the Senate: Yeas 34, Nays 9.— 
The House was engaged in discussing the North-Eastern 
Boundary, without result. The bill rechartering the Banks 
in the District of Columbia passed its third reading—Yeas 
131, Nays 45—being driven through all its stages by the aid 
of the Previous Ques.ion. The bill making appropriations 
for Indian wars was then debated to a very late hour without 
issue. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Webster brought before the Senate a 
resolution looking to a repeal of the section of a recent law 
by which the Collectors of C are prohibited from re- 
ceiving the notes of Banks which issue any below five dollars. 
Also, to a repeal of the provision, if any there be, by which 
the late Deposite Banks are not allowed to be employed 
again. Mr. Morris objected to its consideration, so the re- 
so'ution lies over. 

In he House, Messrs. Prentiss and Worn, Representa- 
tives from Mississippi, walked in and hung up their hats.— 
Mr. Garland anneunced them. Mr. Speaker Polk proceed- 
ed to administer the oaths, Mr. Prentiss gave notice that 
they claimed their seats, not under the recent election, but 
under that of November last. The Speaker wisely seid he 
would take the word of Mr. Garland for their election. So 
there was no row. 

Mr. Boon now rose, and said he hoped the House would 
take up the Currency Resolution, which passed the Senate 
yesterday. He was very far from wishing to embarrass or 
d:lay the Indian Bill, and would ask onl, an hour to settle 
this matter. Mr. Pickens objected; but the House voted to 
suspend the rule: Yeas 112, Nays 34. 

The resolution being now before the House, Mr. Boon 
moved the Previous Question. Seconded, aad the Main 
Question ordered, with railroad celerity. Mr. Sherrod Wil- 
liams now asked the Yeas and Nays on ordering the resolu- 
tion toa third reading: Ordered, and declared to stand as 
follows: Yeas 151, Nays27. Mr. Duncan of Ohio here tried 
to edge in an amendment, but Mr. Boon again moved the 
Previous Question. Carried, and the Yeas and Nays order- 
ed on the final passage. They were taken and stood—Yeas 
One Hundred and Fifty-four ; 

Nays—Messrs. Atherton, Bouldin, Cambreleng, Clowney, 
Coles, Cushman, Dromgoole, Duncan, Farrington, L. Fiete 
er, Fry, Harrison, Holt, Hubley, Keim, Leadbetter. Logan, 
McKay, A. McClellan, McClure, Moore, Parris, Petrikin, 
Rives, Sheplor, Spencer, Thomas, Turney, J. W. Williams 
—29. 

So tHe Joint Resoiution or THE Senate, in effect AN- 
NULLING THE SPECIE CIRCULAR, axp provinixe 
THAT NO SUCH EXECUTIVE REGULATION SHALL EVER AGAIN 
BE LAWFULLY PROMULGATED, HAS PASSED BoTH Houses BY 
MORE THAN FOUR TO ONE, AND NOW WANTS BUT THE SIGNA- 
TURE OF THE PRESIDEN? TO RENDER IT THE LAW OF THE 
LAND. 


Thomas N. Carr, Esq., of this city, has been appointed 
by the Presideat a Consul of the United States for the King- ’ 
dom of Morocco. Mr. Carr is quite a young man—a book- 
binder by trade, but a politician by pursuit, and was a Mem- 
ber of our Legislature of 1835. 

“ The Buckeye Democrat” is the last new journal that has 
reached us. It hails from Ravenna, Ohio—Le Grand Bying- 
ton, Editor. We like now and then to see a paper that goes 
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the whole hog. This is of ttvat sort. 
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Iitinois.—We believe Col. J. W. Stephenson, who was 
regularly nominated as the Administration candidate for 
Governor, is now entirely dropped by his party, on account of 
his reputed defalcations to the Government. A number are 
named in his stead, bui nobody definitely agreed on yet. Col. 
Hacker, who was nominated at the same time for Lieutenant 
Governor, has abandoned the course, and is running for the 
State Senate. A new Convention must evidently be held.— 
Ex-Governor Reynolds has been invited to run, but declines, 
being a candidate for Congress in the Alton District with a 
good prospect of success. His opponent is Rev. John Ho- 
gan, Whig; Mr. Snyder, a moderate Conservative Adminis- 
tration man, retiring. In the Second District, we do not hear 
who opposes Mr. Casey, who is Administration, with a small 
tinge of Conservatism. Ip the Third District, embracing the 
Northern half of the State, Mr. May, a thorough Conserva- 
tive, also retires, leaving the field open to Stephen W. Doug- 
lass, Adm. and John T. Stuart, Whig. 

Col. A. M. Jenkins, the present Lieutenant Governor, was 
applied to-by some of his friends to stand as the Administra- 
tion candidate for Governor. He declines, on the very suffi 
cient ground that he does not approve at all of the recent 
measures of the Administration, and has no claim to the sup- 
port of its friends. 





Lourstana.—The withdrawal of Hon. Edward Johnson 
from the list of candidates for Governor, appears to have put 
the Whigs of Louisiana in high spirits. They speak confi- 
dently of electing Hon. A. B. Roman Governor over Denis 
Prieur, and Gov. White to Congress from New-Orleans over 
John A. Slidell, the Adm. candidate. In the Second Dis- 
trict, (Gen. Ripley’s,) the strife is between Thomas W. 
Chinn, Whig, and Thomas Lawson, Adm. The Whigs say 
it is doubtful, though Gen. Ripley had no difficulty in beating 
Mr. Chinn. In the Third District, Hon. Rice Garland, 
Whig, has no opponent. The elections for Members of the 
Legislature will be more earnestly and regularly contested 
than heretofore. 


Missourt.—The preparations for the approaching State 
Election in this State are proceeding with great spirit, though 
with very little attempt at organization. For Congress, the 
Whigs present Gen. John Wilson, of Fayette, and Beverley 
Aller, Esq. of St. Louis. The Administration party support 
their present Members, Ex-Gov. John Miller and Albert G. 
Harrison. 





New-Hampsuine.—The following is the official return of | 
votes cast for Senators at the March Election in the several | 
Districts of the Granite State : 











Administration. Whig. Scat. 

District No. I. Laighton, 1,360 | Cleaves,* 1,460 
“ Ii. Jenness,* 2,260 Cilley, 1,828 2 
bed III. Wilkins,* 2,374 | Porter, 2,072} 95 
“ IV. Dyer,* 2,403! Merrill, 2,091 | 17) 
ad Vv. Hard,* 2,764 | Pierce, 2,547 1 
a VI. McGaffey,* 2,918 | Perkins, 2,192 1 
es VIL. Stiles, 2,251) Adams,* 2,865 1 
ve VIIL. Jones,* 3,186 | Wallace, 1,054 | 158 | 
“ IX. Coolidge, 1,473 | Prentiss,* 2,605] 3) 
“ X. Gove, 1,915 | Tyler,* 2,048 1 

“ XI. Lang,* 2,479 | Kenrick, 2,164 
¥ XII. Melvin,* 3,449 | Rogers, 1,919 | 102 

Total, 28,832 24,845 


~s Candidutes elected. 

This is at least 1,000 more Adm. majority than Gov. Hill’s; 
but the scattering votes were nearly all Whig, and are al- 
lowed by the Patriot to reduce the majority. 


Conwecticut.—The Legislature of Connecticut has re- 
jected a proposition to abolish all distinction between whites | 
and blacks in regard to the Right of Suffrage, by a vote of 
165 to 33. Both Houses have passed a law committing the 
election of Sheriffs, Probate Judges, and Justices of the 
Peace, directly to the People—and the Whigs take much 
credit to themselves thereupon. 





‘The Whigs of Vermont are called to send Delegates to a 
State Convention at Montpelier on the 27th inst. to prepare 
for the September Election. The Whigs of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District are likewise required to be represented in 
a District Convention at Danville Green on the 13th inst. to 





try to find a candidate who can beat Hon. Isaac Fletcher, the 
only Administration Member from that State. 





THE NEW-YORKER. 








To the Editor of the New- Yorker : 

You are aware that much has been said and written on the 
subject of the first application of steam to the propulsion of 
vessels on the water. It is admitted, on all hands, that to 
Mr. Fulton we are indebted for the perfection of the plan 
now in operation. But it is also well known that John Fitch, 
a native of East Windsor, in Connecticut, was the first to at- 
tempt the navigation by steam. The following address, ta- 
ken from the Maryland Gazette of January 6, 1786, is proba- 
bly the first effort of his to obtain patronage ; it also indicates 
his first views of the subject : 

“ To the Encouragers of Useful Arts :—The subscriber 
humbly begs leave to inform the public that he has prepared 
a machine for the improvement of navigation, with other 
useful arts; that it has been honored with the approbation 
of many men of the first character for philosophical and me- 
chanical knowledge in each of the Middle States; that he has 
laid it before the honorable Assembly of Pennsylvania, now 
sitting, whose committee have been pleased to make a favor- 
able report on the subject. The result has been, that a num- 
ber of gentlemen of character and influence have undertaken 
to promote a subscription for his Map of the N.W. parts of 
the United States, in order to enable him to make a full ex- 
periment of said machine. He flatters himself the subscri- 
bers will think the map well worth the money, yet he pledges 
himself to employ one-half uf the money so contributed, in 
constructing and bringing to perfection a machine that pro- 
mises to be of infinite advantzge to the United States. 

° “JOHN FITCH. 

“The subscriber is of opinion that said machine will be 
able to make head against the most violent tempest, and at 
the same time ware a vessel off from a lee shore; and that 
the same force may be applied to free a leaky ship of her 
water, and that it will produce a constant supply of fresh 
water; and besides the above mentioned conveniences, he 
believes it will shorten voyages very considerably. He there- 
fore flatters himself that few gentlemen would think much of 
contributing towards an experiment so well supported by 
such a number of the first characters in each of the Middle 
States, as he does not ask their aid without a full compen- 
sation.” 

N. B. The following opinion was given to said Fitch, and 
subscribed by a number of gentlemen whose names would do 
honor to any projection in philosisphy or mechanism : 

‘* Upon considering the extent of the principles on which 
Mr. Fitch proposes to construct his steamboat, and the quan- 
tity of motion that may be produced by the elastis force of 
steam, we are of opinion that if the execution could, by any 
means, be made to answer the theory when reduced to prac- 
tice, it might be beneficial to the public; and it seems to be 
deserving of a fair experiment, which alone can justify the 
expectation of success. 

‘* Subscriptions taken in by the printer hereof, and Messrs. 
Spotswood and Clark, booksellers and stationers, in Market 
street.” 


The writer of this notice from the Gazette knew Mr. Fitch 
and purchased one of his maps; he also saw his boat, which 
was moved by paddles. This was at the wharf at Philudel- 


|| phia, in 1787. 


Mr. Fitch predicted and declared that in time the mode of 


|| crossing the Atlantic would be by steam power, and that this 


would be the means of navigating the Mississippi. A per- 
son who heard this declarati in observed in a tone of feeling, 
“ Poor fellow, what a pity it is he is crazy!” 

Fitch was poor, and being at last discouraged by his ina- 
bility to obtain the meuns of prosecuting his invention, he had 
recourse to intemperance, and at last ended bis life by plung- 
ing into the Alleghany. 

A more particular account of this man may be seen in 
‘ Barber's Connecticut Historical Collections,’ p 81, 82. 

N. W.. 





Hon. John Tipton, U. S. Senator from Indiana, whose 
term expires onthe 4th of March next, Jeclines a re-election. 
He says, in an Address to the People of Indiana, that, though 
elected as an Administration man, he has very often felt con- 
strained to vote with the Opposition on important questions ; 
und he supposes his course has not exactly pleased either 
party—wherefore he will get out of the way. 

Messrs. Prentiss and Word have arrived in Washington 
from Mississippi by the Atlantic route. Have they brought 
the officia. returns? We want tosee them. Messrs. Pren- 
tiss and Word were qualified on Wednesday. 

“The White Mountain igis” is a new Whig journal, 
which hails from Lancaster, N.H. A Whig paper in Coos! 
—it isto be hoped that the Editor has a taste for spare 
living. 





POSTSCRIPT.—Letters from Albany of Thursday ge : 
intelligence of a most atrucious outrage on Lake Ontse- 


which we hope will prove exaggerated. Here is the fulley, 
account : ie 
Correspondence of the New-York Daily Exprem, 


ALBANY, May 31. ; 
A report has just reached me that advices ren 


ceived in this city, of an attack upon an English 

on the Lakes, by a band of Americans, from this State, who 
removed the passengers and destroyed the boat by fire... hb 
yet, at this time, half past 4 e’clock, I have no authentic ig, 
formation upon the subject; all is rumor. 

Further.—I have this moment learnt from one of the rail. 
road agents, that a party has arrived as & deputation to wait 
on the Governor, who, I understand, is short distance from 
the city, and that they have followed him, with the intention 
of submitting a full statement of the case to him. ; 

Quarter before5.—I understand that the Steam boat ip 
Robert Peel, a British vessel plying between Kingston an) 
Sacketts harbor, is the boat alluded to. An express hag ap. 
rived in this city and followed the former to Niskaynna, for 
which place he had left a short time before the arrivai of the 
express. 

will send you by to-morrow’s boat further particulen, 
The attack was made from the neighborhood of French Creck, 


The Friends of Henry Clay as a candidate for the Presi 
dential succession, or so many of them as concurred in deem- 
ing the movement a timely one, held a great meeting at Me 
sunic Hall on Tuesday evening, to recommend him to the fe 
vorable consideration of the proposed Whig National Cop. 
vention. Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck -presided ; and the 
meeting was addressed by the Chairman, and by Willis Hall, 
Esq., Gen. Robert Swartwout, Ralph Lockwood, Esq., Day 
iel Ullman, Esq., of this city, and by Hon. Peter R. Living. 
ston of Dutchess and Col. James J. Speed of Tompkins— 
Union, harmony, and a cheerful acquiescence in the choice 
of the National Convention, when made, were uniformly in- 
culcated. We notice that some of the officers of the meeting. 
were Conservatives, and among the very numerous signers 
of the call we observe the names of several hitherto known 
as supporters of the Administration. 





The Whig Young Men of the State of New-York will 
hold a State Convention at Utica en the 11th of July. All 
the Counties are requested to send as many Delegates as is 
convenient. There is talk of a Convention of the other sort 
at an early day also. 

The Whigs of Delaware meet in their several Countieson 
Thursday next, (June 7th,) to prepare for the October Elee 
tion, and to appoint Delegates to a State Convention. The 
State Convention will consist-of 100 Delegates from each 
County, and will assemble on the 12th. We hear thatit 
will recommend a candidate for the Presidency. é 

The new County of Erie, Ohio, elected its first officers 
few days since, and the friends of the Administration were 
successful. The Whigs say it was an accident which willmot 
be permitted to occur again. Of course; we have heard such 
talk before. 


Boston Notions.—The sovereigns of the Tea-Party city re 


solved to have a riot on the recent occasion of the dedication ~ 


of the Marlborough Chapel, with which it was suid or pre 
tended that Abolition had something to do. Gov. Everett 
ordered out three companies of Light Infantry, with ballca* 
tridge. That did it. All was quiet asa pan of milk. 

Fire at North-East, Pa.—The extensive paper manulse 
tnry at North-East, Pa., owned by Wm. L. Hall & Co., was 
wholly destroyed by fire a few dayssince. Loss estimatedat 
15,000—no insurance. Forty persons are thrown out of em 
ployment. The mill will be rebuilt, however. 


An elegant Present.—A few days since we were shown 
by Mr. Gardiner in Maiden Lane, two splendid silver Pitebe 
ers, beautifully embossed, which are intended asa present 
from the Whig Young Men’s Committee to their late chat 
man. The following inscription is engaven upon the side of 


each piece. TO af 
ROBERT CHARLES WETMORE. 5 

ir late Chairman. vate 

FROM THE GENERAL COMMITTEE OF WHIG YOUNG MES ~ 
of the City of New York. (sag 

A memorial of political fellowship ; ae 

A token of personal esteem; cL | 
And a tribute —— service. wit 

. 
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Arrest of Rector.—Thomas Rector who was convicted of 
murdering—not his wife, but a man at Albany, and who made 
his escape from the prison of this city last week, was arrest- 
ed:in Poughkeepsie on Tuesday last by two young men named 
William Light and Robert Bowen. It appeats from his own 
siatement that after his escape he remained concealed in the 
garret of @ house in this city for 4 or 5 days, and left it but 
afew moments before some ef the officers entered it for the 

of searching for him. After leaving his hiding-place 
he walked to Yonkers, and there took a steamboat for Sing- 
Sing; from thence he went to Peekskill where he passed a 
counterfeit note fur which he was pursued. To aid his escape 


GENERAL NEWS. . 





From the Albany Argus of Saturday last. 
BANKS OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


We publish to-day the returns of the banks of this State 
for the present month. As the law requiring the publication 
of this statement expired on the 16th inst., this is probably 
the last table of the kind which will be made up. A com- 
parison of some of the items with the first report under the 
suspension law, and with that for the previous month, pre- 
sents the following results: 

June 1,’37. Aprill,’38. May 1,°38. 
Loans and discounts........ -$64,391,299. ...51, 734.709. .. .50,847,325 
Bpedhe .- ocicnicc icon yao eee +/2,802,313.... 4,847,590... 8,363,762 
Circulation . .... +++ oo ee eee 014,940,498... -10,957,615. .. .12,866,499 
Due Canal Fund. ......+-+++- —— aces 2,374,510 
Due U.S. Treasurer.......... 4,143,389.....  -77,055.... 172,037 
Due State Treasurer,......... 21 444.... 77,619 


he stole a horse, but while upon his way to Fishkhill was |) prog 


2,152,950. ... nN 
Due Individual Depositors. , . .14,516,813. . ..14,441,554. . ..15,519,137 
e posi ae Mery 





avi 


OFFICIAL 


| Major General Scott of the Uni: 
vs a United States Army, sends to the Cher- 


ee iam gag in North Carolina, 


Aint Tennessee and 


ADDRESS. 
Curroxees—The President of the United States has sent 
me, with a powerful army, to cause you, in obedience to 
the pm J of 1835, to join that part of your people who 
are already established in prosperity on the other side of the 
Mississippi. Unhappily, the two years which were allowed 
for the purpose, you have suffered to pass away without 
following, and without making any preparation to follow, 
and now or by the time that this ae address shall reach 
your distant settlements, the emigration must be commenced 
in haste, but I “hope, without disordgr. I have no power, 
by granting a farther delay, to correct the error that you 

























































































POMS. ccc ccerevcee-cedeccees 1,726.2 -++ 8,029,698 || havecommitted. The full moon of May is already on the 
stoped by two persons who had heard of the robbery and|} The above statements show a diminution of loans and dis- || wane, and before another shall have passed away, every 
taken into custody. From them, hewever, he made his || counts, for the last month, of $887,474; an increase of spe- Cherokee, man, woman and child, in those States, must 

4 took refuge intoa swamp. In a few hours after cie of $3,515,872; an increased circulation of $1,908,884 ; || be in motion to join their brethren in the far West. 

escape and too - P Poughk. ._ || a decrease of canal fund deposites of $519,315; an increase My Frienps: This is no sudden determination on the 

he was met by a colored man on his way to Poughkeepsie, || (+ individual deposites of $1,077,583; an increase of the || part of the President, whom you and I must now obey. By 

and as his clothes had got thoroughly soaked while in the || State Treasurer’s deposite of $69,175, and of the U.S. de- || the treaty, the emigration was to have been completed on 

swamp, Rector explained the matter by saying that he bad || posites $94,982. _- or before the 23d of this month ; and the President has con- 

fallen overboard from a steamboat. He bargained with the|} Acorecate Statement of the condition of the banks of oon kept you warned, during the two years allowed, 

colored man to take him to Poughkeepsie and borrowed aj the State of New-York, cn the first day of May, 1838, taken - wr posh sna oh ay agents in this country, that the 

: . : : from their reports made to the Bank Commissioners, pursu- || e8ty wou entorced. a 

pea jacket of him for which he left two dollars as security. bg a T am come to carry out that determination. My troops 

To this last retreat, however, Rector was soon tracked aud 21.N. York 27 Jt. River hahaa already occupy many positions in the country that you are 

when taken was quietly awaiting the arrival of the Albany a. - eer gag0843 $0,993,178 14-744,908 age a wa a erpe — — ore eppuanelings 

H s brought to the city on the following || Loans.........+-++++. sosbdestias 385 594,269 436,040 ry quart, 0© Veneer remetenes Che CEppe a 

steamboat. He wa 8 y = seal bang captain 978,627 451,348 578,826 || hopeless. All those troops, regular and: militia, are your 

. A ta . 8, ’ 78, P & ’ 
morning, and ia once more lodged in Bridewell under the |) Overdrafts....... a ERED | Hp 70,216 50,698 83,540 || friends. Receive them.and confide in them as such. dbey 
charge of the Sheriff. The reward for his detection is $1,250 || Expenses and personal estate.... 74,115 127,562 || them when they tell you that you can remain no. longer in 
arg || Bunk Fund. ...ee-cceses see penede 403, 121,403 188,304 || 5 Soldi kind-hearted 

asa murderer, and $100 as a horse thief, all of which will || Specie.............. «+ 6,570,732 - 823,224 969,506 an ‘Jeeta 2 ane as kind-hearted as pores ous 

inti) ) jay aid th we young men who ici wr | Rae an SERS GRAM BR) hed fr on ou nc ual 
8q-, Dam rest. Rector entirely exonerates the keeper of the charge || Due from city banks.........-.-.. 4,510,722 1,380,614 2,645,224 || wards youin that spirit, and such is also the wish of the 

; . ae 2 : ; ., || Due from other banks and corp.... 4,175,079 312,201 412,650 rit, 

. Living. iding him in escaping, and describes the manner in which || Other investments.....«.«.«-s.... 2,894,426 113 183,888 || Whole people of America. 
of aiding ping, Other investments... ....++ 804, 535, ; ae 

1pkins.— he liberated himself. This account does not differ from that |} Total resources.....-..2s+0:.+.54,215,118 16,308,543 20,033,101 os 8, —— — Warriors ! ve oe by 

ne choice which has already-been given. Rector is now secured in Bis igsttintn. $18,111,200 7,085,260 9,155,000 will pan te Galen sasla 00 bide. cemmne in pensiaien and 

: m pm . ‘apital stock. .... eeeecqnocetoes c 085, 155, 

ormly in. such a manner as precludes the possibility of his escape. Circulation. edabanesecbeesede cones ns aaa ——— yey and thus oblige = to wees oe down y Remember 

) meeting ~ HADES oo eseseeeceresecccssreoeeee I, that in pursuit, it may impossible to avoid conflicts.— 

Sat wattle secs 1,346) 440,949 5 #7,062 : 

a a aie |r ee | boleh ee eee 

U.S. Treasurer. ........ee+0+ \ ’ ’ ’ 

® Tazasury Department, May 7, 1638. Dupestnes. Pa Ve PORE, 12,600,230 1,717,600 1,201,307 || impossible for the discreet and humane among you, or among 

Sir—I have the honor to transmit the accompanying t@-|| Dividends unpaid. .........++++ ++ 302,141 14, 97,653 || us, to prevent a general war and carnage. Think of this my 
ble, in compliance with the resolution of the 2d inst. direct- |} Due city bauks..... 4,099,468 550,704 192,224 . ’ 
, P . oe a oiler inten 2,023,117 _ 301,847 || Cherokee brethren! I am an old warrior, and have been pre- 

Pork will ing - Png en or a os ae Sronting ae (kA 277,225 1,729/325 2,023,148 || sent at many a scene of slaughter; but spare me, I beseech 
ment OF tho condition GF Mae Sxale Henks, ace Other liabilities. .........seessee- : 34,470 44,098 || you, the horror of witnessing the destruction of the Chero- 

a 5 gy wonsoner oo pa pee ap table FF, in the re-|| Tota! lisbilities..........000+. 54,275,718 16,308,543 20,933,101 || kees. > 

a4 A comparison of this — Rone pesentbr sd "he 8th of Total Resources of the 95 Banks. Do not, T invite you, even wait for the close approach of 
ther sort port made to the House o itepresentatives, on the Discounts..... od k notes. ..+++++ +++ 6,866,074 || the troops; but make such preparations for emigration es 
January last, gives the following general result: Loans.......s6 664 coy ae el A ~~ you can, and hasten to this place, to Ross’s Landing, or to 
Pi Returns nearest January 1st. Peet a cea ets: 204,484 Due = pei oo wy yee 4,899,930 || Gunter’s Landing, where you will be received in kindness 
unties @ 1837, 1836. Increase or decrease. || Expenses & personalest. 404,611|Other investments. .... 3,629,427 || by officers selected for the purpose. You will find food for 
er Elee- Number oo cane og eet = 4 ine. |) Bank fund.....+++++00. 716,687) ‘Total Resources. ...$91,5! 7,362 || all, and clothing for the destitute, at either of those places, 
mn. The arg se eer i tne. Specie ..ccscccececcves SAGT, TOR] and thence at your ease, and in comfort, be transported to 
om each and branches. ...es+e+++e++ 788 820 41 ine. Cidplta hatte. ....000: 994.551 400|Depecies ca cil 15,519,137 yous ams rene Ft ty to the terms of the treaty. 

r that it Capital paid in........ $290,772,091 $318,148,643 $27,376,552 inc. || Circulation. ........+«-+12,866,499| Dividends unpaid...... 414,623 | ts t6 t je address of & warrior to Wwarrtorg, May his en- 
Loaus and discounte....525,115,702 489,110,526 36,005,176 dec, || LOaMms....0.++eseeeeeee 1,418,832] Due city banks........ 5,442,396 || treaties be kindly received, and may the God of both pros- 
ere - wes 12,407,112 33,761,749 21,354,637 inc, || Due Canal Fund....... 2,374,910! Due other bks & corp.. &,373,977 || per the Americans and Cherokees, and preserve them long 

ffcers 8 Real estate. ..ceeeceeees 19,084,451 19,057,517 : scat dec. to Se ees ‘ 178037 tA gar or Hy in peace and friendship with each other! 

i eseees 10,423,653 093,07 3,669,444 inc. 8. «see 172,037'Other liabilities. ..... -+» 2,476,171 

Ae seas 0 ET ine Total liabilities.....901,517,302 | Cherokee Agency, May 18, 1838, WINFIELD SCOTT. 

1 will not supposed to yield ————— Bae. ude ae ; otis 

aid such imcOme- «+++ +++ +++04 -567,010,805 SAS 988,029 dec. The Gold Mines of the South are beginning to attract at- A Wealthy Corporation.—Triaity Church in this city, a 
(So Stan *'306-500 60 S73 <e0s.o87 = tention; and we hear that extensive operations in them this || ©O’Poration which is chartered for $4,000,000, holds property 

city te Notes of other banks.... 36,533,527 25,010,209 111,523,318 dec. || season are contemplated. Those of Virginia are spoken of || '° the amount of 12 or 13. millions. It is managed by 40 

. Due from other banks... 59,663,910 58,406,184 ——_1,257,726 dec. ; : a a ° : trustees who have appropriated $100,000 as the Bishop's 
dication Total-of the immediate as peculiarly productive and inviting. See another article. POP ye Ai are ak ~ al 
or pre- ” « chatguieabr gets ph inn ly aieae aes ORSeF A Great Militia Encampment will be held on the Revo- eines "Telapeapoeny td eeceanne fire neat sats 
irculation ...+++++++++-139,185,890 118,216, 969,207 dec. : Y "7 2 . ’ 

Eves Deposites......+++++++0 127,307,185 85,306,319 42,090,836 dee. || lutionary battle ground, a Seemtn, H. .Jy.00 al aa as the charter does not permit the institution to hold over 

ball car Due to other banks. ..... 62,421,118 61,431,033 990,080 dec. || July. Volunteer companies from other States are invited to $100,000 én money, the l-ulk of the income is invested in var- 

: alee seers = ~ «339,004,193 264,954,070 74,050,123 dec. be present. iZ ious kinds of decdaptive securities as fast as collected. The 

nanufac- Other liabilities......... 36,560,229 60,194,244 23,633,955 ine. Elkton, Md., was visited by a fire on Wednesday of last annual addition to the original fund, therefore, is very heavy, 

%0., Wes Total of liabilities. ......375,564,482 225,148,314 50,416,168 dec. || week, which destroyed several dwellings and other buildings. 4 will iné tow veieo wall ths com taba to Gb Witece 

nated Net circulation....... ++ +112,652,363 ~ 9,206,474 99,445,689 dec. || No insurance. ih mm: mie sas Seebdrnemeintteliiniaed 
Excess of investments . —_— . a . - 

t of em oe ws Rad tee The Prince de arene ~ the a — ing the yearly produce of this great estete, the influence of 

; paid “ee nae = se 3 -276,238,804 247,874,223 28,364,581 dec. eee IR peter - aia Ame 8 Fiesewh. Mr. Biddle and his big bank will soon be as nothing eat oi el 
- shown, beg arp - which this condensed [ wpeeer & tended, and Tie — re State Loan of $400,000 at 6 . with that of Trinity Church and its dependencies. 
oA which are called for by the second part of the resolution, wi sen irgintia Slate an O' F at 6 per cent. has rs nN 
r Pitele to the Senate as soon as th be suitably arranged. ‘ . Mockery of the Law.—The trial of John Wilson, who it 
preseat lam, very reapeetfuly, you ow cert se = te by Messrs. Jaquelin, Taylor & Co., of Richmond, may be remembered, officiated as speaker of the-Arkanses 
f , , » Sec’ry of the Treasury. || at $102 81. House of Representatives during the last Logislative session 
p aa _ ris Corey om wate t of the Senat ‘ of that State; and who, on a certain occasion, walked down 
» side of oe ee eer The town of Monrovia, near Tuscaloose, (Alabama) was || & 0, his Chair and slew Maj. T. T. Anthony, with a Bowie 
é The returns for icut embodied in these results bear || destroyed by fire about the 18th inst. every building in it (ex- knife on the floor of the House, touk place « few days ago.— 
ti date March 25, 1837. The returns for March 31, 1838, are || cept a kitchen and hen house) including the Chureb, Acade- The verdict of the Jury was—‘not guilty of murder but ex- 
vee since received, showing a diminution of $3,477,658 in the || my, Banking house, Post and Exchange being swept away as cusable homicide !” _ [Louisville Journal. 

MEN. amount of loans, and $2,077,773 (more than half) in the || with the besom of destruction. The fire (says the sone . 

o. amount of circulation. Also an increase of $120,052 in the || Herald) is believed to have been the act of an incendiery, 4 ’ licen 1 

a amount of specie on hand. This will make so much varia- || and peipietan has fallen on the Cashier of the Bank, as it is City Matters, 2 0'elock, Friday , The news of the Repea 

ve tion in the footings of the Secretary’s statement. believed he had embezzled a large amount of the funds in his oe Specie Circular, received this morning, causes great 
wie [Jour.Com, || charge. joicing among our business mea. 


. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE... 

By the packet ships Orpheus from Liverpool, and the Sam- 
son from London, we have dates to the 2d ult. from the form- 
er and to the first from the latter city. 


The Cotton Market.—It is with great pleasure we per- 
veive that, notwithstanding the heavy importations and large 
sales, our great staple has advanced at least 3 per Ib. since 
our last quotation. This is owing, no doubt, to the recent 
investments of a large amount of capital in manufacturing 
establishments. 

The Money Market has not undergone any sensible alter- 
ation since our last. Mr Biddle’s non-resumption letter had 
reached London. 

The Samson spoke the steamer Sirius in lat. 44° long. 38° 
15’ on the 12:h inst. She had effected half her passage 
against strong easterly winds, and would require at least 8 
days more to complete it. This will make her passage out 
20 days. The Great Western will probably accomplish it 
in 16 days. 

The Queen's Coronation will take place on the 28th inst. 

Ani sting disc was going on in the newspapers 
relative to the U. States Bank. Mr. Biddle appears to excite 
almost as much interest abroad as at home. 

Lord Palmerston at a dinner speech delivered before his 
constituents ai Tiverton, paid the highest compliments to the 
Government of the United States for its conduct during the 
Cauaedian rebellion: 

The London Times has a long and angry article on the re- 
lations between the United States and Great Britain; this is 
@ tory paper of tho deepest die, and it ldéses no opportunity 
to attack the credit and institutions of this country. 


The Anniversary Meeti.g of the Wesleyan Missionary Su- 
ciety, was held at Exeter Hall on the 20th April. The re- 
ceipts for the year amounted to £33,648, showing an increase 
of more than £6000 over the increase of 1837. The expendi- 
tures of the last year, however, exceeded the regular income 
which is £73,000. At the different missions of the Society, 
in various parts of the world, there is an aggregate of 49,000 
children in the schools being an increase of 2,000 within the 
year. 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Church Missionary 
Society was held on the Ist of May at Exeter Hall. The funds 


at present amount to £83,000, being an increase of £11,000 
since last year. 


A Company is in the course of formation in Londun for the 
purpose of running coaches by steam on the ordinary turn- 
pikes. 

The total military force in Ireland, at the present time, is 
16,013; less than it has been for many years. 





An Irish paper states that Mr. Cooper, the member of 
Parliament from Sligo, is about to clear his estate of 150 ten- 
ants who voted against him at the last election. 


A Salutary Regulation.—No student at the University 
of Oxford, (until he is of four years’ standing, ) is now allowed 
to keep a horse or servant without permission, or on any pre- 
text to keep a dog, or to be present at any horse-racing, prize- 
fighting &c., on pain of rustication or expulsion. Heretofore 
the Oxonians, especially the students of divinity, have been re- 
garded as the most obstreperous and dissoluteclass of young 
men in the kingdom. 

Friday the 24:h, was the birth day of the maiden Queen of 
England. She then completed her 19th year. 

There has been a great Anti-Slavery meeting at Bath, at 
which Mr. George Thompson made a warm speech. 

Parliament re-assembled on the 25th of April. Mr. Ser- 
geant Talfourd's copy-right bill has passed a second reading 
by a very small majority. There is no political news of im- 
portance. 

The London Age quietly recommends the British Govern- 
ment to take possession of New-York in retaliation for aid 
given by the U. States to the Canadian rebels. 

The quantity of coal produced in Great Britain is 22,700,- 
000 tons, of which about 15,000,000 are consumed for domes- 
tic purposes. 

English Amusements.—Several hundred people recently 
assembled at Bury, to witness a fight between two men who 
were spurred with steel, hke game-roosters. One of the 
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caped without much injury. This beats our Kentucky‘ rough | 
and tumbles’ all hollow. 
The King’s dock at Liverpool was opened on the Ist May. 


Costly Pictures.—In 1779, the celebrated Houghton Col- 
lection of Pictures, 232 in number, sold in England for £40,- 
555. Twenty years afterward, the O: leans Collection brought 
£43,500; and in-1823, the Augustein, 38 pictures, were dis- 
posed of for £57,900. The twocelebrated paintings of the 
on emptation’ and che ‘ Expulsion,’ by Dubufe, sold for $20,- 

0. 


Tunnel under the Thames.—The Royal assent was given 
to the Thames Tunnel Company in 1824. Since then the 
work has been progressing at an immense cost, and is about 
as valuable now as it was when commenced. Two previous 
attempts were made of a similar nature, both of which failed. 
One was at Gravesend in 1798 ; it costa great deal, and was 
swept away when about half finished. The second attempt 
was made at Rotherhithe, and was within. fifty yards of its 
completion when it met with a quicksand and was abandoned 
by the projectors. Whether the present undertaking will 
finally be successful, is still a matter of doubt. 

The hereditary Prince of Russia proceeds to London to at” 
tend the Coronation. He will there be met by the son of 
President Van Buren, who sailed on Saturday last with a 
similar object in view. 

A national monument to Nelson is about to be erected up- 
on Trafalgar Square. 


Expensive Jackets.—The Oriental Herald states that the 
Ex-Rhaja of Chanda is at Agra, prosecuting his agent for the 
recovery of a jacket ornamented with diamonds, of the value 
of siz million dollars. He once owned a jacket estimated at 
sizteen million dollars. 

Robert Dale Owen is making a pilgrimage to Austria and 
Russia for the purpose of introducing his Utopian sche-nes. 

The Rev. Henry Cary, translator of Dante and Pindar, has 
resigned his situation as under librarian in the British Mu- 
seum, in consequence of the appointment of another over his 
head. 

The Grand Sultan has appropriated 300,000 francs for the 
purchase of ingenious works .f mechanism in England. He 
will, no doubt, be gulled most unmercifully. 

France.—Admiral Legallois, on the Mediterranean sta- 
tion, is said to be watching for the Turkish fleet which the 
Sultan contemplates sending to the coast of Syria or Barbary. 

The consumption of tobacco in France has greatly increas- 
ed, and in 1837 it exceede:. that of 1836 by 1,578,600 Ibs.— 
The revenue derived from this source amounts to about 56,- 
000 francs per annum. 

An attempt has been made at Paris to introduce cock- 
fighting. The French journals condemned the measure as a 
direct violation of the rights of John Bull ! 

It is computed that not less than 70,000 watches are annu- 
ally made in the city of Geneva. Of these, 60,000 are of 
gold, of wh ch metal the yearly consumption is estimated at 
80,000 ounces in this manufacture and the jewelry business. 
About 50,000 ounces of silver are likewise consumed, and 
not fewer than 3,000 out of 23,000 inhabitants employed in 
these fabrics. 

French Cookery.—We are irformed by a Paris police re- 
port that 500 cat-skins were lately brought to the Prefecture, 
together with the keeper of an eating-house in a cook’s dress. 
The restorateur was the proprietor of the Grand Vetel, in 
whose establishment the awkward proofs of the food with 
which he daily regaled his customers were seized. 

Subterranean Traveling.—The line cf railway between 
Lyons and St. Etienne, the largest manufacturing town and 
the richest coal district in France, is only 34 miles in length; 
yet such is the unevenness of the cou.try, and so great has 
been the anxiety of the engineers to preserve as complete a 
level as possible, that there are actually no less than éwenty 
tunnels between the two termini. One of these is a mile in 
length, while another, which is half a mile long, is carried 
under the bed of a river which runs into the Rhone. 

The Editor of Le National has been acquitted. 

Spain.—We may soon expect something of importance 
from this country—. movement has taken place in the north- 
ern provinces, which may tend to hasten the downfall of Don 
Carlos. Murragary, a man about thirty years of age, of good 





combatants was nearly killed, but unfortunately the other es- 





family and education, owning extesive iron mines, and fur- 


a 
merly attached to General Quesa-la, has raised the standard 
of independence in the Basque Provinces, and issued a pro 
clamation to the Navarrese and Guipuscoans. -M 

had 400 men under him on the 18th ult., mostly Persons con. 
nected with wealthy and noble families. His band bad te 
ken an oath to separate themselves from Don Carlos, whom 
they denounced as the author of the desolation of their coun. 
try. A body of Carlists, under Gen. Itarri, had 
Murragary, but were repulsed ; and it was deemed probable 
that a union of the Northern Provinces with a Junta at Ve. 
rastegui would be established. 

The Carlists re-entered Almaden on the 10th ult, The 
town itself was plundered, but the time spent in com 
this act ef violence happily prevented them from ful 
up their inten' ions of destroying the works of the mine, which 
is at a short distance from Almaden. They were, however, 
about to commence the work of destruction on a very pow. 
erful and valuable steam-engine, when they were overtaken 
by Flinter, who, after a short and decisive engagement, made 
500 prisoners. 

The whole of the provinces of Valencia continue to be over. 
run by Carlist bands, who, instead of giving battle to the 
Queen’s troops, ruined the country through which they pase 
ed, and rendered pursuit impracticable. The Carlists were 
building barges at Moro on the Ebro, for the purpose, as itis 
supposed, of making an attack on Tortosa. 

The Marquis of Milafiores atid the Duke of Osguna have 
been appointed by the Queen of Spain to attend the corona 
tion of Victoria. . 

Prussian Potanp.—The Emperor of Prussia has issued 
a proclamation, in which he promises to protect the inhabit- 
ants of the Grand Dutchy of Posen in the free exercise of 
their religion. 

Syria.—The insurgents are reported to have gained a se 
cond victory over the atmy of Ibrahim Pacha, and to have 
advanced within two leagues of Damascus. ae 





LATE AND INTERESTING FROM VERA CRUZ. 

By the brig Paragon, Capt. Kneass, at New Orleans, from 
Vera Cruz, we have advices to May 8. 

Vessels are running at Sacrificios and Vera Cruz—the 
blockading squadron of the French, under the command of 
Barzoche; at the former anchorage, consisting of the frigate 
L’Hermione, the brig Eclipse, a launch, and the schooner 
Barbarita, of Campeache, formerly the Orient, of London, 
gy in attempting to gain the port of Vera Cruz—car 
go salt. 

In the port of Vera Cruz, barque Ann Eliza, Biscoe, mas 
ter, from New York, arrived the 28th April, without notifica- 
tion of the blockade, permission granted her to sail on the 
15th May, with passengers for New York, and such freight 
as the passengers might themselves have. 

His Excellency the Baron Deffandis, the Minister of the 


: French and the late Charge of that nation, near the Mexican 


government, was on board the frigate L’ Hermione, awaiting 
the courses of events. 

Dates from the capital down to the 5th inst, per British 
courier, at which period all was quiet. Great excitement, 
however, prevailing against the foreigners, and apprehen 
sions entertained of their personal safety. French merchants 
had sent into their Consul an appraisement of their p' A 
said to amount to eleven millions dollars. Resolution 
Congress to expel the French from the country, not carried, 
and supposed it would not be renewed, at least for the present. 

The party in favor of the Federal Government was st 
ening. Some indications of a revolt had taken place, and 
change of ministry, and adjustment of the French difficulties 
was daily expected. 

The citizens of the United States are treated with unusual 
respect. 

Heavy speculations had taken place in foreign merchat 
dize, at the City of Mexico, but by late advices was 
ally subsiding. prices having fallen under the expectation that 
all existing difficulty with the French would be arranged at 
an early period. 

At Sacrificios the 8th of May—The U. S. ship Ontarie 
Commodore Breese, and who had rendered essential service 
to the U. S. by his presence, since the commencement of the 
blockade. 

On the 10th—Saw the U. S. Ship Natchez, standing 
wards Vera Cruz. 

The 14th May—Spoke U. S. Frigate Constitution, bearing 
the broad Pendant of Com. A. J. Dallas, from Pensacols, 
bound for Tampico and Vera Cruz—six days out, all 
lat. 27 60 N. long. 92 W. 


The French barque St. Flor from Bordeaux, bed ond, 


from Sacrificios, for New Orleans previous to departure 
the Paragon. . % 
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NEW-YORK. 


TO COKRESPONDENTS. 
The lines commencing “ How lovely is a breezy night,” (D. H.) are 
declined. “ToJ.S. R.” do. 
“To My Quaker Cousin” (Grumph) will appear soon. 
“To My Mother in Heaven” (C.) will appear. 
« Lines on beholding the ruins of a house in Wall-st.” &c. (R. S.) are 


accepted. 

“ Joys to the Spirit” is declined. 

“The Lover Singeth” (W. H. M.) is filed for insertion. 

Something about Greece” (H. N. O.) is welcomed. 

“The Poet’s Dream” (G.) is declined. “It may be very good Theolo- 
gy, but does not come within guushot of Poetry. 














“ Gleanings in Europe. Italy ; by an American.”—Mr. Cooper, with 
all his foibles, is still in many respects our best writer. His strong. 
acute powers of observatio: and research peculiarly qualify him for 
the path he here travels; and his weak points are not betrayed in 
sketebes from an Italian veéturino as in animadversions upon a Lon- 
don drawing-room. It is no discredit t» our stout and keen-eyed 
‘Pilot’ that his Yankee-village and main-deck education has not fit- 
“ted him to shine in the saloons of what in England may be esteemed 
*gond society.” We know that as a specimen of a tame American 
he did not show so well at Lord Holla id's breakfasts or the Duke of 
Devoushire’s balls as Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Rives, Mr. Rush, Mr. Ste- 
venson, or a hundred inferior men who have appeared there to give 
hopes of our future civilization. Whatthen!? Has any of hiscvu.- 
trymen admired ‘ I'he Spy,’ ‘ Tae Pioueers,’ or their author, one jot 
theless? Certainly not. They give him credit for ‘more matter 
with less art.’ It is only by his evident mortification at the fact that 
be was not a petted lion in those hot-beds of society that \.r, Corper 
injured himself. His ‘England’ is valuable for what he saw, but 
often ludicrous in its betrayals of what he felt. In the hook before 
us, he had few or no ‘ private griefs’ to soothe or indulge, and he has 
produced not only a most entertaining ani instructive work—which 
he could hardly have failed to do—but one whicb will recall his best 
works to memory. His habitual sourness with regard to ‘ Englind 
end the English’ is quite frequently betrayed; but it only serves to 
relieve the more legitim .te pencilings of Italy, and does not become 
tedious as when it forms the staple of some two or three volumes. 
(New-York: G. & C. Carvill & Co. 108 Broadway.) 


“ The Robber; A Tale ; by the Author of ‘ Richelieu,’ ‘ The Gipsy,’ 
‘ Attila,’ §c.”—Mr. James is a novelist of no marked faults, though in 
our judgement not of commanding excellence. None is more accu- 
rate iu description, more chastely vigorous in style. or more content 
with the legitimate and the real in imaginative literature; and yet 
his characters hardly seem to be natural, and his scenes inten:led to 
be moving rarcly reach the heart. He is too cold, too tame, too pas- 
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sionless. His human beings havea waxen semblance. We speak of 
his general characteristies. It strikes us that the work before.us, 
though by no means unlike its predecessors, is yet a specimen of | 
the better order of his fictions. We differ from those who esteei | 
the historic romance his forte. He is more ut home with the calm 
and gentle affections. We may speak of ‘ The Robber’ again; mean- 
time the admirers of its author’s former productions will fiud their 
faith strengthened by this. (Horper & Brothers.) 


The American Monthly for June has appeared—iu excellent season, 
and is an unusually spirited number. It opens with a political (Whig) 
article on “Our Recent Elections,”—very savage, in which we find 
copied a recent tubular statement from thia paper, but containing 
some gross errors which are not ours. The reader will bear this in 
mind; and we trust no journal will copy it as from us without first 
making the The highly interesting tale of 
“ An Octogenary—Fifty Years Since,” is brought to a conclusion in 
this number. Mrs. Ellet continues her graphic historical sketches— 
“ Scenes in the Life of Joanne of Sicily ;’ and Mrs. K. A. Ware con- 
tributes a poem. “A Chapter on Niagara’, is clear and spirited ; | 
“Skiomachia” original und very strong, though extravagant; and 
“Felix Merry” has struck arich veia The reviews burst upon us 
with a very ferocious onslaught upon one Mr. Bulwer, who seems by 
the article to have written some very poor novels—not bad merely, 
which we believe thry are, Lut inane and trashy withal. We non- 
concur. The rhyme of this number is rather a failure, but thea there 
is very little of it. Along with six capital prose payers, there is one 
on “ National Costume,” so Quixotically absurd in what it would do 
and undo, that we defy any man to read it without laughing in the 
author’s face. ° , 
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Comstock's Physiology.—Robiuson & Pratt, 63 Wall-st. have pub- 
lished a socend edition of “ Outlines of Physiology, both Compara- 
tive and Human; in which are described the Mechauical, Animal, 
Vital and Sensorial Organs and Functions, including those of Respi- 
ration, Circulation, Digestion, Audition and Vision, as they exist in 
the different orders of Animals, from the Sponge to tho Man; also, | 
the Application of these Principles to Muscular Exercise, and Fe- 
male Fashions and Deformities—illustrated by numerous Engra- 
vings: by J. L. Comstock, M.D.” We have quoted the title, as best 
explaining the nature and objects of the work. As an elementary 
treatise on Physiology, whether for schools or individuals, its merits 
have already been established. 





“ The Boston Musical Gazette.” —A neat little quarto so entitled has 
heen sent us, devoted exclusively to the science of Music. It looks 
like a pretty good thing. ($3 per annum. Qtis, Broaders & Co. 
Bostou. W. Burns, 152 Broadway, New-York.) 

















Comstock’s Philosophy.—We have reteived a copy of “ A System of 
Natural Philosophy; in which the Principles ef Mechanics, Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics, Paeumaties, Acoustics, Optics, Astrovomy, Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism, the Steam-Engine, and Electro-Maguetism, are 
familiarly explained,” &c.&c. We need not say more of this work 
than that the present is ths fifty-third edition, After stating that 
fect, commendation would be wasted. (Robinson, Pratt & Co, 63 
Wall-street.) 


“ Report on the Finances and Internal Improvements of the State of 
New- York.”—We won't pretend to enlighten any body with re sard 
to Mr, Ruggles’s great Report from the Committee of Ways and 
Means of our Assembly last w'nter; if there is any New-Yorker-who 
has not seen it, he will feel sufficiently ashamed without being re- 
proached for his negligence and consummate folly. All that need be 
said at the present time is, that Jobn S. Taylor, corner of Park Row 
and Sprace-st. has published an appropriate, that is, a beautiful 
pamphlet edition of the Report and Appendix, which those who 
have read it will be very apt to buy for preservation. 








Geological Specimens.—We gratefully acknowledge the receipt of 
a case of specimens of the rock formations usually found in this coun- 
try, appropriately marked and numbered. The idea of interesting 
children in the elementary knowledge of Geology as a preliminary 
to arelish for higher attainments in Natural Science is a very good 
one; and we believe we are indebted for this, as well as the case of 
specimens, to the ‘ Fifth-Street Social Lyceum’ of Philadelphia. 





“ The Age” is the title of a new daily journal recently established 
in this city, by Messrs. Lewis & Watts, and published a few doors 
above us. It is of the minor order, but spirited and entertaining. 





For the New Yorker. 
In the Vermont Chronicle, May 23, is a letter from the Rev. 
James Buckham, an English Clergyman, now in Vermont, te 
the Editors, in which a fact is stated which was probably not 
known this country till this letterappeared. Itis, that Walk- 
er, the author of the Pronouncing Dictionary, was 4 Romanist. 
On this occasion the writer remarks: “It is amusing to ob- 
serve how this fact shows in his definition of particular words. 
For instanee, Dr. Johnson calls trensubstantiation ‘ a miraculous 
operation believed in the Romish Church, in which the elements 
of the Eucharist are supposed to be-changed it-to the real body 
and blood of Christ.’ Walker thus definesthe same term: ‘A 
change of the elements of the Eucharist into the real body and 
bi of Christ.’ [Note, a change; not a supposed change.] 
Again: Johnson tells us, in his definition of Purgatory, that it 
is a place in which souls are surposed by the Papists to be 
urged by fire from carnal impurities before they are received 
intoheaven. Walker informs us that it is ‘a place of purgation 
from smaller sins after death.’”’ 
These definitions show the opinions of the author, which it is 
proper should be known in this country. MoyiTor. 


CITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Yearly Meetings of Friends.—The first sitting of the 
yearly meeting took place on Sunday last, and has been con- 
tinued daily during the week. There are now two distinct 
Societies both of which claim to be the ‘Simon pures.’ They 
are distinguished, however, under the apellation of Hicksites 
and Orthodox, the former being the disciples of Elias Hicks, 
and entertaining doctrines analogous to the Unitarians. Until 
recent'y the Quakers have been looked upon as the most 
charitable sect in Christendom, Lut they certainly cannot lay 
claim to this virtue now, for if there is any one denomination 
more distinguished fur religious animosity than another it is 
the Society of Friends. We know of numerous instances 
where this feeling has been carried to such an excess that 
husbands have been separated from their wives—brothers 
fiom their sisters, and children from their parents. In fact 
each party now considers the other as destitute of every 
Christian attribute and but little better than the inmates of a 
Penitentiary. The Quakers, after all, are influenced by the 
same prejudices and antipathies which operate upon other 
sects, and appear quite as unwilling that any one should en- 
tertain an opinion not in accordance with their creed as did 
those by whom they were presented in early days. 5 











Assault on a Pilot.—On Saturday morning last, as the 
Columbian brig Phoenix was coming up the harbor, under 
charge of a pilot named John Thompson, a stout Italian sai- 
Icr on board refuse to obey orders given by Thompson, and 
upon the latter repeating them, the sailor drew a knife and 
rushed upun him with the evident design of taking his life. 
Thompson warded the blow with a billet of wood, and the 
sailor was afterwards secured. He is now in eharge of the 
police. LTE: > 

Importations of Specie.—The Samson has on board $300,- 
000 in gold and silver, consigned to yarious houses. The 
amount received last week by different vessels exceeded 
$32,000. z 





‘displayed in the discharge of their duties. 




















A nest of Counterfeiters broken up.—|nformation having 
been received by the police departmert that several-suspi- 
cious looking persons were observed to pass in and out of a 
store in Dey street, at an unreasonable time of night, it was 
determined that their movements should be strictly watched. 
Those indefatigable officers, Messrs. Homan, Sparks, and 
Merritt, were immediately put upon the scent, and after pay- 
ing the store a few nocturnal visits, became convinced that 
it wns the rendezvous of a gang of counterfeiters. The owns 
ers of the store (who are men of strict integrity, and not at 
all concerned in the transaction,) generally left about 7 
o’clock in the evening and returned at 8 in the morning—leav- 
ing it in charge of a clerk named Alexander Seeley. On 
Thursday evening last, Seeley was heard to say to one of his 
associates that ‘ the money would be ready during the night,’ 
after which, he returned to the store and carefully secured 
the door upon the inside. The person to whom this.remark 
was addressed was forthwith arrested and gave his name as 
Madison Hawks. Qn conducting him to the police office 
several pieces of goods were found upon his person, which 
had been stolen from a shop in the neighborhood on the pre- 
vious evening. The officers returned to the store at 10 
o’clock, jurt in the nick of time to enter it as some of the gang 
were about leaving. A rush was made upon them but as the 
room was dark they all suceeeded in making their escape 
through a window in the second story, except Seeley who 
was discovered in the counting room busily engaged in filling 
up a large pile of $5 bills on the Bank of New York, and 3"s 
on the Bank of Utica. The place was then searched and 
several thousand dollars of the money found, together with 
the counterfeit plates and a quantity of stolen goods. From 
information given by Seeley and Hawks, it appears that the 
gang is numerous and includes several individuals who have 
heretofore sustained fair characters. Their operations have 
been carried on upon an extensive scale for some time past ; 
and, for the future security of the public, it is to be hoped 
that the officers will succeed in capturing those who have 
escaped. . 


Relief of the Charleston Sufferers.—Through the inde- 
fatiguble exertions of the Committee appointed by a meeting 
of the Citizens of New York on the 15th ult., the sum of 
11,000 dollars has been collected in aid of the sufferers by 
the late fire in Charleston. This, in addition to private do- 
nations and the amount voted by the broker’s board, makes 
up a sum of about $13,000, to be forwarded from this city. 
Great credit is due to the Executive Committee for the zeal 
We perceive that 
the directors of the Stonington Rail Road have offered the 
use of their cars,to the citizens of Providence for an excursior, 
the entire proceeds of which will be appropriated for the 
same benevolent purpose. 

From the Charleston Courier we learn that the loss sus- 
tained by that city, exceeds $4,000,000, and that the contri- 
butions, so far, amount to $80,000. bad 








Fourteenth Ward Election.—On Monday evening last a 
majority of the Committee to whom this question was refer- 
red, made a report in favor of the sitting members. A mi- 
nority of the Committee recommended that the petitioners be 
heard befure the Board by counsel, which however was with- 
drawn, and a resolution submitted by Mr. Tieman thet the 
petitioners be permitted to appoint counsel to represent them 
before the Board. This resolution was negativid. A resc- 
lution was then passed “ that the Board meet on Wednesday 
the Gth of June, at half past four o'clock, and that the Four 
teenth Ward Election be made the special order of the day.” 

There is no doubt but what the question will be decided in 
favor of the sitting members, as nothing has been slicited by 
the investigation which goes to vitiate their claims. $ 


Vauchali Garden.—This pupular establishment was open- 
ed for the first time this season on Sunday evening last, with 
a concert of sacred music. It has been fitted up with great 
taste and will, no doubt, be liberally patronized during the 
summ: r months. * 

The City Inspector reports the number of deaths for the 
week ending May 26th, at 104—less by 10 or 15 than has 
been reported for any single week since October last. The 
city is, at present, unnsually healthy. - 
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Desecration of the Sabbath —The dealers in second-hand 
clothing, pawn-brokers, goods &c..on Chatham street, were 
taken all aback-on Sunday morning last by a very unceremo- 
nious visit, which a deputation from the police department 
thought proper to pay them. The Common Council having 
recently passed a resolution fur the enforcement of the long 
neglected ordinance for the prevention of trafficking on the 
Sabbath, several’officers under the’ direction of ‘the Mayor, 
undertook to carry it into effect. As usual they found the 
shops and stalls of these ‘free traders’ open, and various 
articles displayed at the doors and windows in a most allur- 
ing :nanner. An order was forthwith issued requiring them 
to take in their ‘ nick-nacks’ and close their shop sinstanter, 
which, we bélieve, most, if not all of them had the discretion 
to comply with. A Strict watch will be kept upon them in 
future, and proceedings instituted upon the first violation of 
the law. : * 





The Canada Border.—There are a great many people 
along both sides of the Canada line, who are itching for a 
chance to plunder other people’s henroosts—being of the 
sort that don’t keep hens themselves. Some of the silliest 
of the Canada Tories are burning certain officers and citizens 
of the U. States in effigy, and many of our people, not so silly 
as these but more miachicvous, are trying their prettiest to 
kick up a row, We have a rumor that the President was 
burned in effigy at Sandwich, U. U.-a short time since, which 
proves to be a lie. The course of our Government through- 
oui the whole difficulty has been correct and upright, as is 
well known every where, and thoroughly appreciated by the 
British Government. A few demagogues in Canada, who 
are striving to make themselves conspicuous across the wa- 
ter by fanatical Toryism, have affected to grumble, but no- 
body listens to them.. On our side, there is equal folly. The 
imprisonment of the Canadian Dawson for his participation 
in an act of which the British Government had taken the re- 
sponsibility, was wholly without pretext; and the grand jury 
of Niagara have shown their sense in refusing to find a bill 
against-him. A few months of order and peace cannot fuil 
to cool the ill blood now subsisting along the frontier. E 





A Row almost.—On Saturday last.a fracas took place on 
board of the steamboat Hercules, (en ployed to tow out one 
of the foreign packets,) im consequence of a demand of 50 
cents each, which was made upon those who had been to the 
Hook to see their friends off. This demand having been re- 
sisted by two or three of the gentlemen, an attempt was 
made to land them at a point near the narrows, which waa 
frustrated by the interference of several of the passengers who 
compelled the Captain to return with all hands to the city. 

As the commander of the boat viewed the matter, his claim 
was a just one, for we are informed that the sum they expect 
from passengers, is generally taken into consideration by those 
who make the contracts-fur towing vessels to sea. Most of 
the passengers, however, are not aware that. iis the custem 
to pay on such occasions, and the consequence is, that scarcely 
a packet day passes without some disturbance of the kind 
takes place. To prevent any misunderstanding, the officers 
of the boats should have their terms specified before leaving, 
and this, we hope, will in future be attended to. 





National Academy of Design.—We have received a long 
¢ommunication from a corresponJtent who signs himself ‘Ea- 
se!,’ touching the merits of certain artists who figure conspi- 
cuonsly in the Academy, and the impartiality of those who 
are entrused with its management. For reasons, which will 
be given hereafter, we decline publishing ‘Easél’s’ article, 
although we agree with him that the establishment of a rival 
institution would go far to correct the evil he complains of, 
and greatly berefit our young artists. We-shall endeavor to 
find room for somé remarks upon this subject'in our next. * 





$5 Post-notes.—The Delaware and. Hudson Canal Com- 
pany have issued post notes of the denomination of $5 pay- 


able six months after date. In appearance they resemble a 


five dollar bill, and as the words ‘ siz months’ are ‘not per- 
ceptible ata glance, may be taken as notes payable on de- 
mand. The issuing of such paper in the shape and simili- 
tude of money looks too much like an intention to deceive the 


— ——— 

Magic at the American Museum.—Monsieur Adrien, son 
of the gentleman of that name who astonished us with his in- 
comprehensible tricks some time ago, has been engaged at 
the American Maseum and is- nightly performing to large 
and fashionable audiences. He is for all the world ‘a ‘ chip 
of the old block,’ but in many respects throws his father com- 
pletely into the shade. Saubert is not a ‘circumstance’ to 
young Adrien although ke was aceused of holding direct com- 
munication with Beelzebub. Bonaparte was” not so far out 
of the way when he declared that ‘ there was no such thing 
as an impossibility,’ and those who pay a visit to Adricn will 
be likely to leave him with a similar conviction. = 








Union Course, Long Island.—The sweepstakes for three 
years old, mile heats, was won on Tuesday last by Mr. Robt. 
L. Stevens’ colt Eclipse, in three heats; time, 1 534, 1 54, 2. 
The match between Mr. Livingston’s Job and Capt. Stock- 
ton’s Miss Matties, was won by the former in two heats; 
time, 1 49, 1 54. 

The purse for mile heats heats was won by Mr. Abbott’s 
Shepherdess, in 4 heats; time, 1 50, 1 50, 1.534, 1 57. 

The Bowery TheatreAs the City Insurance Offices 
have paid over their respective losses, it is said that Mr. 
Hamblin is making arrangements for rsbuilding it upon a 
scale of great magnificence. 








The New York Sacred Music Society will give a grand 
Concert of sacred music at Chatham street Chapel on Mon- 
day evening next the 5th inst., upon which occasion the ora- 
tario of ‘the Messiah’ is to be brought out with the whole 
strength of the Society aided by Madame Caradori Allan, 
Mr. Morley and other distinguished performers. * 





The United States represented at the Coronation.—John 
Van Buren Esq., son of the Presid ‘nt, was a passenger in 
the ship Gladiator for London, which sailed on the 20th ult. 
“Of course he will be present at the Coronation of Victoria, 
and thus, complete the corps of Representatives from all the 
nations in Chrtstendom. ? 





Departure of Missionaries.—The ship Albion, Capt. Put- 
nam, sailed hence for Singapore on Friday last, taking out 
as passengers, Messrs. Pohlman, Thompson, Ball and Wood, 
missionaries, under the direction of the American Board. 
The ultimate destination of Messrs. Pohlman and Thompson 
is the Island of Borneo. : 





THEATRES. 

Park.—‘ The Siege of Rochelle,’ and‘ The Lady cf Lyons,’ 
have been performed alternately during the week, and although 
they are no longer regarded as novelties, the attendance has 
been numerous. The opera has been received with much fa- 
vor, and the self-willed public still consider it worth patroni- 
zing, the opinions of would-be critics to the contrary notwith- 
standing. It is true we have not an orchestra of ‘ a hundred in- 
struments,’ still itis as good as any we have ever heard in 
Great Britain at a theatre which was not metropolitan. The 
manager of the Park has done all that could, in reason, have 
been expected of him, and quite as much as the public seem 
willing to indemnify him for. From our recollections of the 
piece as originally performed, it strikes us, however, that Mr. 
Hughes has not materially improved it by his transpositions and 
interpolations ; neither has the scene-painter added any thing to 
its attractions by casting a full moon out of its orbit and placing 
it between the audience and the trees. This, to be sure, gives 
us a much better view of that interesting planet, and in Little 
Pedlington the originality of the thing would have been appre- 
ciated. We of the metropolis, however, do not like to see the 
beauties of nature so completely eclipsed by modern improve- 
ments. ‘Fredericks’ ‘ Melnotte’ was a very fair piece of acting, 
but we have but Jittle to say in commendation of his delivery, 
. His intonations are any thing but correct, and the manner in 
which his sentences are drawled out is ‘ positively shocking.’ 

The forthcoming week at this theatre will be @ brilliant one. 
Miss Tree nces an engagement on Monday evening next, 
and will of course fill the house each night of her performance, 
Oh that we could but see her in ‘ The Lady of Lyons!’ 

NationaL —Miss: Davenport is at present the leading card 
at this establishment. We have seen the ‘infant prodigy’ in 
‘one of her.best characters, which will suffice for us until our 
rejuvenescence. We would like to know what authority cer- 
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_ FromCanapa.—Lindley Murrey Moore has returned, 
informs us that his brothers have been respited until and 
case shall be presented to the Queen. me thet 
In answer to a queston which he propounded, Goy, Awhas 
informed Mr. Moore that Lord Durham was not clothed 
ay to pardon. We had all supposed different, ay 
still. > Se-REw 
We learn from gentlemen directly from Toronto thar, 
city still retains its military aspect. Liule is seen byt 
lettes and drunken militia; and little heard but fifes, dy 
oaths and anne for the Queen. ‘ee 
It is estimated that “ the war’’ has cost her Majest 7, a: 
ready 6 or £8,000,000. * 
A detailed account of Dawson’s arrest and imprisonme, 
has been forwarded to the British Minister at Washingt 
The Hon. C. Grey, (son‘of Earl Grey, and brother-in-law 
of Lord Durham,) is the commandant of the 71st 
just arrived at Quebec. 
is one of the captains of the said regiment. : 
Durand was sentenced to be hung the 24th. He will} 
ever with Parker and others, be respited, until Sere 
ceived from over the big waters. Bios 
The royalists of Sandwich burned President Van Bure, 
in effigy, a few days since. This was an unkind cut, for the 
President.is the best loyalist this side the line. are 
The following is said to be the disposition of the regulan 
af present in, and on their way tv Canada ;~—1200 at 
Brunswick ; 1800 in Halifax; through the two provinges of 
Canada, 2100 horse, and 5400 infantry. Total, 15,000, 


[Rochester Democrat, 


THE RIVER JORDAN. r 

The principal river which waters Palestine is the Jordg, 
or Yar-Dan,i.e. the river of Dan. Josephus informs, 
that the Jordan has two sources, the one in the region called 
Daphne, which supplies the lesser Jordan. This: rivulet 
having passed through a pleasant country, falls into 
greater Jordan, a little below where Jeroboam set upihe 
golden calves. (Bell. Jud. iv. 1.) “The greater Jordagyp 
appearance flows out of a cave in that part of Mount Leb 
anon called Paneas, under which Cesarea Philippi formerly 
stood, but in reality it comes out of the lake Phiala, passi 
thence under ground for the space of fifteen miles, tile 
reaches Paneas. This, Philip the tetrarch first di 
by throwing a quantity of chaff into the lake ‘Phiala, w 
issuing out of a cave whence formerly the Jordan wassup 
posed to spring, showed clearly the true source of the river, 
The Jordan issuing from this cave, glides through the lake 
and marshes of Semechonitis. Then running about fifieen 
miles, it falls below the city Julias, into the lake of Genm- 
zar, through the middle of which it passes, and having we 





« 





tered a large tract of desart land, loses itself in the Asph- 
= Lake.” (Bell. iii. 18.) 


: ‘2 
Dr. Shaw, in his Travels, (p. 363,) describes the Jordan 


thus : ‘* Though all those fountains and rivulets which Lhaye 
| just now mentioned, together with the Kardaneh, the Kishos, 
| the brook of Sychem, and other lesser ones disperstd over 
| the Holy Land should be united together, they wouldnt 
|form a stream in any degrce equal to the Jordan, which, 
| excepting the Nile, is by far the most considerable fiver! 
| have seen in the Levant or Barbary. However, I couldiant 
| compute it to be more than thirty yards broad, 
| is in a great measure made up by the depth, which-evén mt 
the brink I found tobe three. If then we take this‘ doris 
the whole year for the main depth of the stream, “by 
the way runs about two miles an hour, the Jordan everyday 
discharges into the Dead Sca 6,000,000 tons of watery)» 

“ The whole of the plain, from the mountains of Judea! 
the west, to those of Arabia on the east,” says Mr 
ingham, ‘‘may be called the vale of Jordan, ina generalway, 
butin the centre of the plain, which is at least ten mile 
broad, the Jordan runs in another still low valley, peshap 
a mile broad in some of the widest parts, and a furlong imi 
narrowest. Into this we descended; and we thought 
hills of white clayey soil on each side to be about | 
dred feet in height, the second or lower plain being-abel! 
a mile broad, generally barren, and the Jordan flowing.dows 
through the middle of it, between banks which 4 
fourteen or fifteen feet high, while the river was at itsht 
ebh. There are close thickets. all along the'e 
stream, as well as upon this lower plain, which wor 
; ample shelter for wild beasts, and as the Jordan’ 
verflow its banks, when swollen with rains, suffici 
undate this lower plain, though it could never reach | 
per one, it was, most probably, from thesethat 
were driven out by the inundation, which gave ris® 
prophet’s simile, ‘tehold he shall come up like a 
the swelling of Jurdan, against the kabitation of the : 
(Jer. xlix. 19, and 1. 44.”’) igh 

Maundrell says, the water of the Jordan is too 
swam against. Its breadth is about twenty 
depth far exceeded his hight. 

Dr. Macmichael says, the Jordan is annually fi 
many thousands of pilgrinis, chiefly of the Greek 



























public and should be discountenanced. ™ 





tain performers at this theatre have for pronouncing duke jute, 
and sovereign sovering, » 





der the protection of the Moosillim, or Turkish 
Jerusalem, and a strong military escort. 





The son of the Duke of Richmoal’- 
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Virais1a Goip Minzs.—We understand that arrange- 
ments are now in progress to prosecute with renewed zeal 
and vigor, the enterprise of opening and working Gold Mines 
in Virginia. The gold region is far more extensive in the 
South than it is generally supposed. It commences in Vir- 

ia, and ex! South West through North Carolina along 

northern part of South Carolina into Georgii, and thence 
northwestwardly into Alabama, and ends in Tennessee.— 
In 1831, the whole number of men employed at the Gold 
Mines in the Southern States was estimated at 20,000. The 
weekly product of the mines was then about $100,000 in val- 
ue, or $5,000,000 annually. But a small part of the gold is 
sent to the U. S. mint; by far the largest*part is sent to Eu- 
rope, particularly to Paris. The Gold mines of Virginia 
have only attracted attention since 1827, and the first Gold 
noticed as received at the U. S. mint from Virginia was in 
1829, amounting to $2,500. The quantity received in 1833 
had increased to $104,000. Since the year 1832, numerous 
Mining Companies have been incorporated by the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia, and several of them have come into success- 
ful operation. 

In September 1836, Professor Silliman, at the request of 
several Mining Companies, visited the Gold regions of Vir- 
ginia, particularly the Gold Tracts in the counties of Louisa, 
Fauquier, Culpepper,and Buckingham. The result of his 
examination of three tracts is detailed in an“ interesting arti- 
cle in his American Journal of Science and Arts for April 
1837.—One of the richest tracts examined was the Walton 
tract, so called, in Louisa county, the property of two com- 
panies, viz. the, Virginia Exploring and Mining Company, 
and the Virginia New England Mining Company. The 
Walton mine, owned by the former company, was ope 
about five years ago by surface washings, which con- 
ducted to the vein. The gold is found ina vein of quartz 
over one foot thick. The gold is frequently visible to the na- 
ked eye, but far the greater part of it is wrapped in the quartz, 
which is pulverised and washed. The average product of 
this mine is stated to have been $5 92 to the 100 pounds or 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





slowly moying up the long street, ip sullen dignity, while the 
attendants, utiering divers soothing expestulations, pulled 
strenuously back upon the ropes and chains which lightly en- 
cumbered the resistless animal's legs. When the boat left 
ithe wharf, the party were still faintly discerned: in the dis- 
tance, continuing their toilsome and vexatious journey. 
[ Knickerbocker. 
- = 

_ Destructive Fire-—On Thursday night last a fire broke 
out ina house wear the Rope Walk of Mr. Thomas Maxwell, 
between the 7th and 8th Avenues on 16th street, and before 
its progress was arrested, consumed 8-or 10 small buildidgs 
which were occupied- by poor families, together with the 
Rope Walk of Mr. Maxwell. 

Another.—At ten o’clock A. M. on the same day a frame 
building on 14th street near the 8th Avenue, was discovered 
to be on fire, which was destroyed before the engines arrived. 





The Thoroughfares of New York.—There are at present 
upon this island more than fo hundred miles of streets and 
avenues, and seventy miles more are ordered to be opened. 





Sad Caution.—Yesterday morning, as the Harlem ears 
were coming in, when near the lower steam terminus, a 
a young man named Charles Byington, who was seated on the 
top of the car, lost_his hat, and immediately leaped to the 
ground after it.) The train was going at the time at great 
speed, and the unfortunate man was so shattered and man- 
gled that no hopes are entertained of his recovery. [Exp. 








Hilaccvied, 

On Saturday. by Rev. F. L. Hawks, Major James A. Ashby, of the 
U. 8. Dragoons, to Miss Harriet Eliza, daughterof Christopher Wil- 
liam, Esq. of Charleston, S.C. 

On Sunday, by Eider Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Peter Squires to Miss 
Elizabeth White, all of this city. 





bushel of ore. On four trials of the ore made by Prof 
Silliman, he obtained the large average product of $41 42 
for one hundred pounds, but suggests that an average much 
lower than that actually obtained should be the one adopted 
to be acted upon. He remarks also, “‘That the Walton 
mine and many others in Virginia may be profitably wrought 
admits of no doubt, and in all probability many rich goll de- 
posites and gold veins remain to be discovered, both in Vir- 
ginia and other States, and our country may confidently ex- 
pect from our own territory here and elsewhere, sufficient 
supplies of gold for its coinage, for the demands of the arts, 
of ornament and of use, and not improbably for exporta- 
tion.’’ [Evening Star. 








Animat Burtesque.—Did you ever remark, reader, the 
exhibition of a species of burlesque, in the deportment of ani- 
mals? Strong contrasts are often observable in the bearing 
of this “ portion of the community.” We could not resist a 
hearty laugh, recently, as we saw a pocket edition of a poo- 
dle, bedizened with tinkling bells and red ribbon, following 
one of Harrington’s lordly St. Bernard mastiffs, and express- 
ing its personal dislike of the canine giant, by a series of fee- 
tus barks, or barkdets, as Lamb would have termed its small 
vociferations. With what indescribable contempt did the 
monster look down upon his little assailant, in the brief mo- 
ment that he turned round his head, and then moved on, over- 
shadowing the aspiring cur with his immense tail! Dignity 
was enthroned in his whule manner and aspect. A similar 
disparity is sometimes variously exhibited in a higher order 
ofanimals. The city reader will remembera menagerie inci- 
dent, which occurred here some years since. A tiger, by 
some means or other, escaped from his cage, while the keep- 
er was in the amphitheatre. He ran fiom side to side, 
“seeking whom he might devour.” At length his fiery eye 
rested upon the keeper, who had taken up his position under 
the lee of a huge elephant, that had watched the motions of 
the enraged animal, from the beginning, with great gravity. 
The tiger sprang violently toward his master, but suddenly 
found himself encircled in the lithe proboscis of the elephant, 
and presently after whirling in the air. Twice he returned to 
the charge, and twice he was sent half across the amphithe- 
atre, the last time with a force that brought him to the ground, 
with exceeding emphasis, and in a state so disabled as to ren- 
der his capture easy. The ponderous decorum with which 
the elephant conducted the uffair, and the chagrin and dis- 
comfiture of his adversary, are said to have afforded a rich 
scene. It was a pitched battle, which the latter never for- 
got. Apropos of elephants. A friend once described to us 
a laughable scene which he saw in Baltimore, whercin this 
“ half-reasoning parent of combs” (vide Dr. Johnson) bore, 
as usual, a conspicuous and powerful part.” Five cr six men 
were “ being led” by the animal—(they supposed they were 
leading him)—to the steamboat at the wharf, where he was 
to embark with a menagerie for Philadelphia. He clanked 
up, in chains, to the end of the pier, just as a sudden puff of 

steam escaped from the valve, preparatory to starting.— 
The elephant looked indolently up at the white vapor, flapped 
his ears, and turned doggedly round, saying, as plainly as ac- 
tions could speak, ‘I do n’t go in that beat!” For the next 
twenty minutes, he was seen, by the passengers in waiting, 


Also, by the same, Mr. Morris Handy to Miss Emeline Horton. 

Also, by Rev. Dr. Schroeder, Mr. Thomas P. Teale to Miss Mary 
Eliza Ferguson. 

Also, by Rev. Dr. Power, Mr. A. 8. Estabrook to Miss Margaret A. 
Pennington. 

On Monday, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr, Peter G. Parker, of 
Schoharie Co. N. Y. to Miss Hannah M. Schofield of Stamford, Conn. 

Also, by the same, Mr. Jarvis Smith to Miss Juliann Doty. 

Also, by Rev. D. Dunbar, J. B. Helms, M, D. to Mary Ester, daugh- 
ter of Sites Olm: ted, a'l of this city. 

On Tuesday, by Rev. Mr. Coi.en, Mr. William H. Weaver to Miss 
Catherine E. daughter of Samuel Price, Esq. all of this city. 

Also, by Rev. Dr. McEjroy, Mr. William Morrison to Miss Isabella, 
daughter of James \iuir, all cf this city. 

On Wednesday, by Rev. Mr. Cutler, Mr. Thomas Clark, of this 
city, to Miss Elizabeth C. H. daughter of the late D. M F. Smith, Esq. 

Also, by Rev. Isaac Ferris, Mr. Abram Duryee to Miss Caroline E. 
daughter of William Allen, Esq. all of this city. 

At Harlaem, on Tuesday, by Rev. Mr. Schoonmaker, Alfred T. 
Green, M. D. to Miss Caroline A. Curfew. 

At North Hempstead, L. I. on the 16th ult: by Judge Onderdonk, 
Mr. Hicks Albertson, of North Hempstead, to Miss Elizabeth C. Wil- 
lis, of Oysterbay. _—- 

Died, 


On Saturday, Georgiana M. wife of Mr. Isaae Joxes, of this city, 
aged 338 years, 

Also, Emma, wife of Mr. James A, Brown, aged 23. 

On Sunday, the Rev. Frederick W. Geissentaimer, D. D. aged 66. 

Also, Mary, wif: of George Tingle, aged 27. 

Also. Mr. Hiram Slote, aged 38. 

On Tuesday, Mrs. Mary Ackerman, aged 83. 

A 89, Major Jacob Reed, of the Revolutionary Army, and Aid de 
Camp to Gen. Washington. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Anthony Morris, aged 47. 

Also, Ann, wife of Mr. Archibald Morrison, aged 48. 

Oa Thursday, Mr. Benjamin J. Fowler, aged 30. 





ATWILL’S FASHIONABLE MUSIC STORE. 
Spirit of Music ! it is thine 
To charm away the cares of life, 
For aching brows soft garlands twine, 
When clouded with its toil and strife, 
"The weary hours of business o'er, 
How shall we spend the evening, say ? 
Oh! sing that witching song once more, 
Purchased at ATwWiLv’s store to-day. 
From Italy’s luxurious land, 
From England, Germany, and France, 
Music he always has at hand, 
The dullest nature to entrance. 
Arich assortment his—he keeps 
The newest Music to be found; 
And how my raptured spirit leaps 
To vear his grand Pianos sound! 
And whet your’s happens out of tune, 
How finely he restores the tone, 
Putting it in such order, soon, 
As Harmony delights to own! 
He keeps the famous Ivory Flute !— 
Divine the melody it wae, 
Bidding Sorrow’s vcice be mute, 
While anguish from the heart it takes. 
Accordions and Guitars, beside— 
In short, all instruments are there, 
Which all have always praised who've tried; 
They’re not to be excelled elsewhere. 
His is, indeod, a sumptuous stock, * 
Where each variety is found; 
And there the fashionables flock, ’ 
From our country's farthest bound. , 


* 





May 26. No. 201 Bruadway, below St. Paul’s Church. 
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 prere a FEMALE SEMINARY.—This Institution is situated 
on the bank of the Hudson river, a quatier of & mile north of the 
village of Yonkers, Westchester Coanty, N.Y/ond is under the charge 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bleecker, late of the I’ranklin Academy, Sing Sing. 

Its healthy situation, commanding prospect, pleasant retired waiks 
extending over many seres shaded by forest trees, and its easy access 
pee) the city, being only 17 miles distant, recommend this location to 

lic patronage. 

The Summer Term commences on the first of May, and the Winter 
Term onthe first of November, each of which ie succeeded by a vaca+ 
Tee plications for Din 62 of pupils may be 

pplicat ‘or the admission of pupils may be made by mail, ad: 
dressed to the subscriber, atthe Seminary. C: reulasa may be obtain- 
ed from Mr.'Thomas Stanford, of the firm of Swords & Co. Broadway, 
or Mr.George Briackerboff, at the office of the N.Y. Times,45 William 
street, Now-York. ' 
TERMS. 

Two Hundred Dollars per annum, payable quarterly in advance— 
including Tuition, Washing and Mending. . Boarders to furnish their 
own cot, bed and bedding, or those articles will be furpished at a tri- 
fling charge for use. No deduction fgr any absence during the term, 
except sickness of the poy ape attendance. Pupils may be ad- 
mitted at aay time, but not for less than one term, co of two 
quarters, or 22 weeks, 

EXTRA CHARGES. 
French, .oeecsseccssessvececececesese SS per Quarter, 
Drawing aud Painting. .... 0s. +++..+s+. 6 “ 
DW Ushe. 6005 sesece sone yee ceed enccesseseble “ 
Vocal Musics ssccsscecetscesesaresscee 5 
GEO. W. BLEECKER, Principal. 
REFERENCES. 
Lemuel Welle, Baa, Rev. A. H. Crosby, Rev. Thomas Birch, Mesers, 
Samuel Thompson and William L. Morris. «-....¥onkers. 
Messrs. William Nelson and Isaac Seymour......s....-Peekskill. 
Messrs. Leonard er and Edward Kemeys. .......Sing Sing. 
Rev. William Berrian, 8. H. Cone, J. P. Bchroeder} and- 
Messrs. Thos, Stanford, J. D. Stevenson, and Eras- 
tus Brooks, os cece bor eerecetececscsis: seevesssNOWebOrks 
Mr. James Patton, jut. ..+.+..s.00ee- eee eneeveeyseses Philadelphia 
Rev. B. F. Welch. .. tee ceescesesens Albany, 
Rey. B. M. Hill..... . 
Mr. E. L, Lockwood. . 
Mr, Jonathan Tucker..... 






aaa ey *, unior, Esq. of the house of Reynolds, 
Byrnes Os cccccccecccdoscccsactccescouschicons slew Orleané. 
June 2. . Qt 





OOK BINDING.—The subscriber (late of the firm of Linen, Horn 

& Co.) begs leave respectfully to inform the citizens of New-York 
that be has commenced the above business at"No, 80 Vesey-street, 
vhere heis prepared to.execute Binding of every description, style 
and patiorn, with despatch. Grateful for past favors, he solicits a 
continuance of the same patrouage heretofore so generously extend- 
edtohim. The undersigned pledges himself that no paius or ex- 
pense shall be wanting on his part to engage the most experienced 
workmen atid procure the best materials; and thut all work executed 
at his establishment shall be equal, if not superior, to the very best 
done in the couutry [june2] HETER A. HORN. 


OULD & NEWMAN—NEW.YORK AND ANDOVER THEO- 

LOGICAL AND SCHOOL BOOK STORE—Corner of Fulton 

and Naexau-sts.—Constantly on hand a general assortment of Theo- 

logical, Classical, Miscell and School Books, ‘Country mer- 

chants, school committees and teachers furnished upon reasonable 
terms. june 


ILDRETH’S NOTES on the Bu: kingham Lectures; emhracin: 
Sketches of the Geography, Antiquities aud present condition of 
Egypt and Palestine; compiled trom the ora! discourses of the Hon. J. 8- 
Buckingham. ‘Together with a Sketch of his Lifé.. For sale by 
March 24 tf EZRA COLLIER, 143 Nassau-st. 














NVENTOR'S GUID E—Comprising the Rules, Forms and Procecdings 
for securing PATENT RIGHTS, “By Willard Philtips. This treatise 
embraces the laws and decisions, and principles and forms that are considered 
to be of pote importance to Invenk rs apd Patentees. 
May 19. 8. COLMAN, 141 Nassau st, 


T THE WESTFIELD INSTITUTE, Westfield, Essex county, 
New-Jersey, Young Gentlemen are boarded and educated by 
Perer P. Goon, (for many years Principal of the Pestalogzian Insti- 
tute, New-York.)—Very full iculars of the location, terms and 
course of inetruction, of the above establishment, may be had at the 
Rev. Eli Baldwin’s, No. 145 Greer street, New-York; and at Mr. Z. 
Bannister’s, No. 16 Nerth Second Strest, Philadelphia. Purents and 
Guardians interested inthe education and-welfare of their children 
and wards may be furnished with thesame in pamphtlet form, free of 
expense, by addressing a note through the post-o to the. Princi- 
pal, at Westfield. : 
OF The number of scholars is limited to twenty, under the sole and 
personal charge of the Principal—forming, in the strictest and best 
sense, a family school. The total expense for each scholar will not 
exceed $75 00 per session. The summer session commences the first 
Monday in May, and the wimer session the first Monday in Novem- 
ber, of each year. Scholars are received at any time, and charged 
accordingly. . o2i 2m 








O THE LADIES,—T. PETERSON, Importer of French and Brit- 
ish Lace Goods, Embroidering&c. 112 William street, respectfully 
informs the Ludies of this city and vicinity that he hes opened the above es- 
tablishment for the sale of the following goods at unp: écedented low prices, 
viz. Needle Worked Capes, Collars, Brosche , Calls, Edgings and Teewrt- 
i Infants’ Frocks and Frock Waists, Caps, Cap Crowns, &c. &e. 
wih ertty description of Lace Goods, 5 
N. B. No second price. A liberal discount allowed to the trade. 
May 26. ; fegst 


HRENOLOGY VINDICATED, and Anti Phrenclogy Unmasked, Md 
Charles Caluwell. M. D., illustrated by a correct view of Frontal Si- 


uses. " 
Phe following extracts from the minutes of the New York 





jeal 

Societys {pril , 1833, shew the opinion of the Society with regard to the 
v : ; 

Resolved, That We havc heard of the arrival in this city of Profesor 

Charles Caldwell, the able defender of ph science, and that he 


has prepsred a reply to two published Jectu 
anti- phrenologisis ; and that we 
of the same for publication. April 4, 
Longing O.CHapin, Soarctnny, JOHN B, SCOTT, President. 
Published by 8. COLEMAN, i41 Nassaust mayl26w 


INSLOW’S BOOK-KEEPING—A hew a 


Dr. Sewull, and t» other 
lly solicit of him the men or wipt 





Gheap work, fo 








sale by ’ 
june2 ; P ; 14] Nassau-st. 
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BONNETS MART Rar. 


BADLAD, COMPOSED BY ALEXANDER«LEE. Rei, 2 


view the plain, Up - on 


— 


cheer my brain flowers fresh and fair-ly,; maid I spied, 
When Who 








Yuameis Ma-ry Gray: ! bon-nie, bonnie 










‘gsk?d her name, kind sir; 


he..who does his thousands With bonnie Ma-ry Gray. 





a morn - ing ear-lhy, 





smiled so blithe and gay -- 








? 
7s 
a. 








Ma-ry Gray. rich and happr I ceald 
More 





ue 


SECOND VERSZ. i oe ae 


Oh! would I were a s' erd swain, ~*~ 
To feed my flocks beside thee, ¥ 
And gang with thee along the plain, «6% 
At matin 
Such native sweetness She Ne sated 
Like flowers of the May 
Dinna’s self was ne’cr ~ A 
Like my sweet arty Oh! 


to abide thee ; > vial 
ak vera 
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